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Now more than ever 
the Studebaker Champion ! 
is the one best buy in the lowest-price field! t 
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Because they’re made with *Kroy 


wool, they will not shrink no 
matter how many times they 
are washed. And because they’re 
reinforced with Nylon, they ‘1 
wear longer. In attractive colors 


and patterns at better stores. 





made ot kroy y 


unshrinkable wool 
reinforced through- 
out with Nylon 
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Conservation means constant 


VIGILANCE 


No individual or organization can control the 
tides of economic social and political forces 
which may profoundly affect investment values. 
A considerable degree of protection, however, 


ean be had by constant watchfulness. 


Investors often are too busy or lack facilities to 
maintain unbiased research and analysis. It is 
not surprising. therefore. that many individuals, 
societies, trusts and corporations ask us to keep 


watch over their securities. 


You are invited to consult with us in 


confidence without obligation. 


Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 King Street Uoest. Toronto, Canada 











FAR EAST WAR 


THROUGHOUT last week PM St. 
Laurent was himself following all the 
messages on the Korean situation. The 
Chinese have gone much further in 
Korea than was hoped even a week 
before; but up to the week-end it 
wasn’t considered proven that they 
were trying to drive the UN right out 
of Korea. The Government was care- 
ful not to say anything which might 
add to existing embarrassments. Be- 
hind the scenes there was concern 
about some of the Washington state- 
ments and about President Truman’s 
obvious gaffe on the atom bomb. But 
publicly the Government wouldn’t go 
beyond urging “restraint.” 

Other ministers were called in to 
help formulate the policy that Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Pearson will pre- 
sent to the UN, and which will also 
be urged privately in Washington. No 
one felt complacent. (See Page 9.) 


STEEL UNDER CONTROL 


THE steel shortage has slipped over 
the borderline. It reached the point 
Where the Government had to do 
something to relieve the pressure on 
the suppliers. This could be done only 
in terms of “end-use.” Suppliers are 
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now told the purposes for which the) 
may not sell steel, and the purpose 
for which they must sell it. The: 
must give supplies to anyone who ha: 
got a priority number for a defenc: 
order. They may not give them t 
people building places of amusement 
outdoor advertisements and certai 
other things. There was no U.S 
pressure behind the control order: jus 
the stark necessity of the shortage 
(See Canadian Business.) 


BRINGING IMMIGRANTS 


FOR the first time in our history th 
Government is subsidizing immigrants 
Betore announcing his $160 immi 
grant fare by TCA, Walter Harris 
Minister of Immigration and Citizen 
ship, had the results of a long study 
which established: (1) the job open 
ings to be expected in various part 
of Canada in labor, business and agri 
culture up to end of 1951 (the estin 
ate of vacancies is not revealed, but 
is larger than any number of immi 
grants we are likely to get); (2) th 
fact that many more people want 
come to Canada (especially from th 
U.K.. Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland 
Italy, West Germany) than ships 
could bring or than could pay the fare 
CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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The CBC Is Always on Trial 


CHER eS eee eseeneeeeeesesseseneeasenenes 


THE Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration reported last week its 
financial position for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1950. The 
deficit had been $43,449 in 1948- 
49: it rose to $243,746 in 1949-50. 
The forecast given to the special 
parliamentary committee in June 
indicated a deficit of $962,000 for 
the current fiscal year. The rising 
trend is sharply evident. 

It will be recalled that parlia- 
ment voted $650,000 in June to 
cover the deficit, apart from de- 
preciation, reserves etc. It is in- 
teresting to note that about 120,- 
000 additional licences were col- 
lected in 1949-50, and that this 
added over a third of a million 
dollars to CBC revenue. The total 
revenue last year was about $8 
million, of which nearly 70 per 
cent came from the annual licence, 
and the remainder from commer- 
cial advertising. 

The CBC is in a sense always on 
trial before the Canadian people. 
And I suppose there are citizens 
inclined to be more critical than 
usual when they see that it is not 
balancing its budget, that it re- 
quires special grants trom the 
treasury, that it is asking for an 
increase in the licence fee. But 
there must also be hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians who can 
see that a fee which has not in- 
creased since 1938 cannot possibly 
finance operations conducted in 
this inflationary period of 1950 


More Money, But How? 


My own conviction is that sub- 
stantial relief must be provided, 
and will be provided, for the CBC. 
In many respects the most equit- 
able way of doing it would be an 
increase of the fee, so as to raise it 
to the buying power of the 1938 
fee. This, at current cost-of-living 
levels, would be about $4.25 a 
year. If this is inacceptable, why 
not a statutory annual appropri- 
ation of $1 per capita, geared to 
the cost-of-living index, in lieu of 
an annual fee? This would give the 
CBC $14 million a year for its 
domestic operations, not subject to 
parliamentary whim. Such a sum 
would give it a chance to expand, 
and to pay engineers, artists and 
contributors sums more in keeping 
with current realities. 

There are always critics of pub- 
lic corporation performance, and 
this is a good thing, so long as the 
“beefs” are sincere and pertinent. 
But with all its failings—some of 
them directly attributable to the 
fiscal starvation of the past two or 
three vears—the CBC does many 
things of which we can be proud. 

Those of us who were around 
Parliament Hill when the Aird 


Commission brought down _ its 
recommendation for a_ publicly- 
owned system, and who _ have 





watched the present corporation 
grow from its feeble beginnings, 
cannot fail to thrill occasionally at 
the peaks of performance some- 
times achieved. 

I thought that the five hours of 


programming which began last 
Wednesday night with Donald 


Creighton’s estimate of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, and which closed 
with a re-broadcast of Dean Ache- 
son’s fateful address to the Amer- 
ican people about Korean develop- 
ments, was in some respects the 
longest continuous stretch of real- 
ly mature and thrilling coverage I 


had ever heard over the CBC. 
No Dish for Some 


Of course Wednesday Night pro- 
grams are not everybody's dish. I 
suspect that many estimable Cana- 
dians simply cannot abide them: 
think them “highbrow”, esoteric, 
aimed at intellectuals and snobs. 

But it is surely not necessary to 
repeat that minorities as well as 
majorities have rights. Most of the 
week, the CBC seeks to serve the 
masses; the private stations offer 
little for the more critical and dis- 
criminating. The U.S. stations are 
largely beamed at the “mob”. It is 
no particular hardship if the CBC 
sets aside a few hours everv week 
for experimental programs, the 
best in opera and instrumental 
music: and discussions and _ talks 
on themes of limited appeal. 

I know nothing about the size of 
the listening audience to the Wed- 
nesday Night programs: but if it 
is at all substantial—and I would 
infer from the volume of discus- 
sion I hear that it is—and especial- 
ly if it is growing, I would pro- 
pose that the CBC be commended 
highly for the venture, and urged 
to continue it in the present spirit 
of pioneering and striving for high 
standards of cultural expression. 

There are those who laud the 
BBC: and others who regard with 
the greatest suspicion such a com- 
plete monopoly. There are those 
who think the U.S. system is tops, 
and others who shudder at its com- 
mercial tawdriness, only partly re- 
deemed by magnificent entertain- 
ment. Wednesday Nights like those 
of last week tend to strengthen my 
own view that the CBC will stand 
comparison with both. (For more on 
“Wednesday Nights,” see Page 11.) 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Money at Work 


Money, like man, 


was made to 
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work. 


Whether money is employed by investing it 


5 


in Government Bonds or in sound Industrial 
Securities is a matter for the individual 


investor to decide. 


If you have personal savings to invest, or 


are charged with the investment of funds for 


a business or institution, we invite vou to 


consult us about the matter. 


Any recom- 


mendations we make are based upon known 
facts about each security and have due 
regard to safety of principal, regularity of 
income and ready marketability. 


Immediate and careful 
given to your inquiry. 


attention will be 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 
Hamilton 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


Some people were already hanging 
back in the hope of a subsidy being 
announced later. Harris took the view 
that the Government couldn't pay 
fares for selected classes it would 
have to be all or none. The reduced 
fare is only part of a program to en- 
courage immigrants. Office staffs will 
be increased for quicker processing 
(the Stockholm office at one time had 
a backlog of 3,200 applications); pub- 
licity will be given to Canada’s need 


tor people.* 


EXPORTING WIVES 


IN A CBC broadcast George Drew 
attacked the Government for sending 
officials’ wives and families to inter- 
national conferences. In fact, Govern- 
ment policy is against sending wives 
on any temporary posting abroad: but 
a special concession was made for the 
officials attending the tariff conference 
at Torquay this winter. These tariff 
conferences last anywhere from five 
to eight months; Torquay is expected 
to be at least six. The small band of 
experts (who do not belong to the 
foreign service) has had a string ot 
them in the last four vears, and they 
made a strong plea for the concession 

The Treasury Board eventually 
agreed to pay transportation for their 
wives and children, and to give them a 
per diem allowance instead of an ex- 
pense account. A man with wife and 
children gets $10 a day, with wife 
$7.50. After the dollar was freed, 
instructions were given to pay the 


*In 10 months of 1950: 60,000 immigrants, 
compared with 83,000 in 1949 
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allowance at the old rate of $3.08 to 
the pound and not at the new and 
more favorable rate 

Eight officials have taken their 
wives to Torquay and three have chil 
dren. Here is the list, with the previous 
conferences they had to attend: 

Hector Mackinnon, Chairman ot 
the Tariff Board Geneva, i947 
Claude Isbister, Trade and Commerce 
Geneva, 1950: W. J. Callaghan 
Finance. Geneva, 1947, and Annecy 
1949; A. L. Neil, T and C, Geneva 
1947, and Annecy, 1949: S. S. Reis 
man, Finance, Geneva, 1947, Havana 
1948, Geneva, 1948, Annecy, 1949 
B. G. Barrow. T and C, Annecy 1949 
H. V. Jarrett, T and C, first time; H 
H. Wright, External Affairs, first time 


@ It’s not surprising that price 
rather than quantity, should be the 
difficulty about next year’s food con- 
tracts. This vear we shall ship only 
about 60 million pounds of cheese 
(instead of a contract maximum of 84 
million and minimum of 70 million) 
and about 40 million pounds of bacon 
instead of the 60 millions which 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner thought 
he'd get by mid-year. The British will 
take as much as we are likelv to be 
able to supply next year if we'll take 
their price. They say that Canadian 
prices have become higher than they 
have to pay anywhere else. 

Thev have already contracted to 
spend $5 million on this year’s salmon- 
pack; and the packers will have to 
adjust the specified grades because of 
the unexpectedly small run of the pre- 
ferred sockeye. They are buyimg 
1,100,000 bushels of BC apples at a 
price which averages about $2 a 
bushel. Nova Scotia has also sold the 
U.K. 200,000 boxes of apples. 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


1393 YONGE STREET 


Here is a car that offers everything for top 
motoring enjoyment, comfort, safety and econ- 
omy. Made from the finest materials by the 
most experienced craftsmen, the superb new 
Austin has power to spare, rugged stamina for 
dependable long life, real eye-catching beauty. 
In performance — well, it’s a standout. Lots of 
room for the entire family — and plenty of lug- 
gage space, too. And Austin’s famed economy 
will amaze you — many owners report more 
than 40 miles to the gallon of gas! So, before 
you buy ANY car — at ANY price — consider 
carefully Austin’s proven record of economy, 
plus quality. Then visit your local Dealer for a 
revealing demonstration and learn why we say 
that, now, more than ever, it’s AUSTIN — THE 


CAR FOR CANADIANS. 


All Austin models are designed and equipped for Canada’s 
severe winter driving conditions. They can plow through snow, 
ice and slush that stops many other cars cold. Built-in heater 


and defrosters are standard equipment — no “extras” to buy. 


Genuine Austin parts and expert service 
are readily available throughout Canada and 


3A. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 











SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The Front Lage 


Vol. 66 No. 10 


Aid for Asia 


IHE “Colombo Report” on economic develop- 
nent in Commonwealth countries of South-east 
\sia makes impressive reading. As already men- 
ioned in these columns, it calls for just over one 
illion pounds in external finance. Nearly a quar- 
of this would come from release of the “ster- 
ing balances” held by participating countries. The 
est (about $2.5 billion) must come from other 
yUrces 
Agriculture takes first place in the program, 
nd it’s easy to see why when the report points 
ut that the tood output in South and South-east 
\sia is still below pre-war, while the population 
as increased by ten per cent. In India, it says. 
eople are living almost entirely on cereals; in the 
ities Where there is rationing they get only 12 
unces of food grains a day. In Pakistan the most 
man can expect in the way ot clothing is nine 
irds of cotton cloth a year. This same general 
yicture extends to the whole area, which includes 
70 million people, or a quarter of the population 
the world. (The report covers India, Pakistan, 
Burma. Thailand, Indo-China, Malava and a num- 
ver of the smaller British colonies.) 
When western peoples talk so glibly about the 
inger of “Communism” in Asia, this is the sort 
{ picture they ought to have in mind. We hope 
at, at least, every member of the Federal Cab- 
iet will take time to read this report: they have 
ready had it before them long enough for that 
they do, we have no doubt that Canada will 
ake an adequate contribution to this program 
\nd we teel completely sure that this is a more 
ynstructive Wav to combat what we indiscrimi- 
tingly call “Communism” in the East than all 
e blustering force of arms that we or the United 


ites could ever muster. 


The Fourth Volume 


HE fourth volume of the Churchill war history, 
the Hinge of Fate” (Thos. Allen, $6), could 
arcely have appeared at a more appropriate 
ment. It deals chiefly with the period when the 
“asters resulting from Pearl Harbor were at their 
rst, and the morale ot some of the nations in 
Grand Alliance was being seriously shaken: 
d the lessons to be drawn from the behavior of 
Australian democracy under Labor leadership 
‘not without their application today. 
In the beginning of 1942 Australia refused to 
rmit its leading division of troops to be sent to 
burma and insisted that it be immediately returned 
home defence. This was against the views of 


_— «| those concerned with the high strategy of the 
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war, and undoubtedly had a most detrimental 
effect upon the whole Pacific situation. As an 
example of the difficulty of obtaining a legitimate 
measure of self-sacifice. a willingness to run pro- 
portional risks. in all the members of a large and 
rather loosely knit alliance it will stand classic for 
a long time. And it is impossible not to draw a 
parallel between the Australian conduct and the 
present widespread American demand for imme- 
diate use of the atom bomb without regard to an\ 
consideration except the safety of American troops 


in Korea. 


Canadians, we may add. should feel nothing but 


sympathy for the Australians, since there is sma 
ground for believing that Canada would have done 


much better in equally trving circumstances. But 
Britain, and Mr. Churchill as Britain’s leader. are 
entitled to recall that in 1940 Britain had exposed 
itself to a similar peril by sending half its scan 

armor to the defence of Egy pt. and to express the 
feeling that “a similar act of devotion by Aus- 
tralia in this emergency might also have been 


attended by good results.” 

The new volume contains many of Mr. Cnurch- 
ill’s superbly phrased tributes to those who worked 
with him, none of them being finer than the para- 


graphs devoted to Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Alex- 
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THE Saskatchewan Honey Board is to 
prevent the sale of honey from other Prov- 
inces in Saskatchewan. Alberta and Mani- 
toba will doubtless retaliate by preventing 
Saskatchewan bees from collecting nectar 


off their flowers. 





1 -+ sat th } } 
ockelt experts sav that the prodiem aboui 
journey to the moon is in the return. The 
moon must be a pretty poor place if the 


journevers are going to Want to return to 


The co'd war is 





Durn vour finge 





World situation in a nutshe The Chinese 
are invading Kore: in 1950 in order to 
prove that it was really the Russians and 
not the Americans who conquered Japan 
in 1945, 

The Restaurant Association savs that 25 
per cent of Canada’s restaurants are sub- 
standard. And so is their coffee. 


Television is “far-seeing”. But some tele- 


Vision advertisements evidently were not 


the U.S. has a Subversive Activities 
Control Board, apparently on the theory 


that anv country is bound to have subver- 





sive activities but they dont matter much 
if Vou control them so that thev can’t sub- 
Ve invthing 
} ‘ron > 4 r > th 
The Fergus News-Record observes nat 
nearly all the new schools in Ontario look 


like chicken-houses. Sure: Ontario recently 
discovered that children were almost as 


IMpor tant aS cNickens. 


Our OtMer luXuries. 


Travel Bureau Director Dolan savs many 





of Canada’s highwavs 





Anvnow thev get the tourists goat 


Isn't the atom bomb a rather larg 


truncheon for the World Police Force 





against aggression’ 





It is possible to | wit 
Welfare State. and to aave a Welfare State 
with very littl welfare 

Lucy savs mavbe the Communists wanted 


to end the war OV Christmas, too 





“GO AHEAD AND SHOOT/ WHAT DID HE EVER DO FOR YOu /?” 


il cme 
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ander. In the opposite tone are several reflections 
on de Gaulle, “this most difficult man.” A fasci- 
nating feature is the story of the great drive against 
Churchill in the House of Commons in July 1942, 
which ended with a division—for Churchill 475, 
against 25. To read this story is to realize that it 
ranks in the pages ot history with the greatest 
moments of democracy since that system of gov- 


ernment came into existence 


The Chinese Puzzle 


THIS week’s meetings between President Truman 
ind Mr. Attlee, as well as the debates at UN, are 
tackling fundamental disagreements in allied pol- 
cy which have been festering under the surface 
ever since June. The western powers have tried 
ip to this very last minute to avoid making open 
criticisms of General MacArthur or of the U.S. 
Government's policy towards China and Formosa. 
One must wonder now whether it might not have 
been wiser to expose the disagreements more fully 


] 


and let the American people know why their allies 


were critical of some of Washington’s policies. 

It is still not generally known even in Canada 
how near this country came to recognizing the 
Peking regime before Korea. Basically Canada, 
ike Brit 


refused to write off the Peking regime as an un 
} 





France and the others, has always 


touchable Moscow puppet. These powers—and 
India even more stronglv—held that since Peking 


was in control of the mainland of China the fact 


c 


should be recognized. To ostracize the regime and 
eave it without outside contacts was, they said, 
the one sure way of driving it into the arms of 
Moscow. This view had some supporters in Wash- 
ngton, but it was diametrically opposed by the 
Americans in Tokvo and by General MacArthur's 


supporters at home. For them the Chinese Com- 


munist regime has from the beginning been an 
onen They held, in effect, that World War III 
vad already started; that Peking was against us, 


ind that General ( hiang Kai-shek’s 640 000 
s Formosa were on our side. On this view. 
nev were only logical to persuade President Tru 


man to commit the U.S. to the defence of Chiang 


n Formosa and to refuse to recognize Peking 
The Chinese Communists have now taken such 
St ction that it may appear that they have 
Droved the MacArthur case. But the principal 


U.S., including Canada, are not vet 

ccept that conclusion. We think they 

I | end \ iSS ranc es have flowed from 
Success and Washington. But Tokvo is much 


Peking: so is Moscow 


Commonsense or Appeasement? 


THE n Juestion now and it mav have been 


re you read this—is whether 


P ike it possible for the Western pow 
s es nt on the U.S. The task 
C s to persuade them not to commit 
s irrevocably against the UN. But if 
S to Nav inv Nope oF success it will 


tive for the threats which 


Washington’s main contribution last 

A 7 
I n diffculty about urging restraint upon 
U.S S tc SO eas ve presented as 
pp ment.” But the fact to be remembered is 
it things stood at the weekend, not very 
nucl r tr western world could embark on a 
scale War against China with a clear con- 


science. Few indeed of the people or the govern 
ments of the West could say that western policy 
was tree of blame. And democracies do not fight 
we even when they have adequate strength 





—National Museum 


CANADA'S Folklore Dean: Dr. Marius Barbeau 


(which they have not in this case) unless the 
feel sure of being in the right. 

It is desperately late in the day for the UN 
powers to try to repair past errors. It may be too 


late. But the most serious effort must be made 


Dean of Our Folklorists 


THE Journal of American Folklore recently pub- 
lished a special Canadian Number which was 
largely a tribute to the dean of Canadian folk- 
lorists, Dr. Marius Barbeau, who has been an 
associate editor of the Journal for more than thirty 
years, and was president of the American Folk- 
lore Society as far back as 1918. “Scholars and 


laymen,” savs the Journal, “are 


giving increasing 
recognition to the importance of Canadian folk- 
lore, and credit for this must go chiefly to D1 
Barbeau.” 

Although Dr. Barbeau retired officially from his 
post of ethnologist to the National Museum ot 
Canada two vears ago, after almost forty vears ot 


service, he is still an active consultant, and his 


, ! 2 ‘ > 
ectures on Folk Arts are in demand all over the 


Canada Needs Immigrants 


A TOTAL of 362,451 immigrants had entered 
Canada between the end of war in Europe in 1945 
and last vear end This figure was made up Ol 
160,848 from the U.K., 38,828 from the U.S 
45,720 members of Northern European races, and 
O55 from other races. Of the total, 92,533 
were displaced persons. Immigrants during the cal 


endar year 1949 totalled 95,217, a drop of 24.1 


per cent from the total of 125,414 in 1948. There 
will be another drop this year. For the first nine 
months of 1950 the total from all countries was 
54,250 as against 76,149 during the similar period 
ot 1949 

Canada needs and wants immigrants. Why isn’t 
it getting them in greater numbers? There are a 
number of reasons why it has been impossible for 
Canada to maintain a flow of immigrants compat 
able to that of pre-war years: financial restrictions, 
high transportation costs, full employment in other 
countries, the unwillingness of some governments 
to have their citizens leave, and the complete 


blackout on emigration behind the Iron Curtain 


There is no way of getting around some of these 
barriers. Others might be hurdled by gov 
mental loans to immigrants and subsidized p 
sages. Citizenship and Immigration Minister Ha 
is looking into these proposals, but he and 5 
Government are not convinced that financial . 4 | 
alone would result in any great increase in the 1} 
of immigrants. « 

The minister is banking more on a Cleat 
away of the red tape, a lifting of bans on cert in 
classes and certain nations and, generally, a n 
liberal interpretation of the immigration regi 
tions. Since the formation of his department |. ss 
than a year ago, there has been a widening of ' 1c Y 
regulations governing admissions to Canada: .- | 
cilities have been provided in the U.K. for wot 
be emigrants to have medical examinations, 1- | 
cluding chest x-rays, without charge; a program 0f t 
cooperation with the provinces and interested 
ganizations in determining possibilities of 
creased numbers of immigrants. It is part of p 
ent policy that job listings are the yardstick 
determine the number of immigrants that sho 
bé encouraged to settle in Canada at any gi 
time. As far as possible the Immigration Depart- i 
ment wants to bring people to assured emp h 
ment. d 


This Is Not Drama 


DRAMATIZED broadcasting as part of a politica r} 
campaign is prohibited by a regulation of the CBC 
which dates back many years and was provoked 
by an episode which occurred under the old Radi r 
Commission. It is an intelligible prohibition i is 
not an unreasonable one 
Dramatization occurs when one or more 
sons purport to be representing characters other 
than their own. It does not occur when such }; 
sons engage in a discussion in which both are 
viously talking in their own proper charac 
are purporting so to talk, and are well underst 
by the audience to be so talking 4 
When Mayor McCallum of Toronto, pur; 
ing to speak as Mayor McCallum, was intervie 
by Richard Lewis of The Canadian Broad 
purporting to speak as Richard Lewis, there 
no dramatization and nothing in the least res 
bling dramatization. The interview was stoppe 
mid-air, so to speak, and we are given to ul 
stand that it was stopped on a representatio 
the CBC that it was infringing the rule 
dramatized campaign broadcasting. If this ts 
case the rule should be reinterpreted as soo 
possible, for this interpretation is preposter« 
Wrong 
Dramatization has nothing to do with the 
ber of persons engaged in the broadcast. A b 
cast in which Mr. John Drainie should impe 
ate Mavor McCallum would be a dram 
broadcast even though nobody else was hea 
the whole course of the turn. (It would pro 
be a very good one, but that makes no differs 
So would a broadcast in which Mr. Drainie s 
impersonate the whole Board of Control one 
another, still with nobody else helping him 
would be even better.) But a broadcast tn \ 
two persons talk to one-another in their own 
er characters is not a dramatic broadcas 
Writer is not a dramatist, and its performe! 


not actors 


Dare Governments Be Human’? 
ON THE surface the idea of a trip abroa 
government expense is wholly attractive. Wool He 
Mr. George Drew tells us in a national broad: .s! n 
that the Government is sending not only off 5 ¢ 


but their wives as well, for a prolonged stay abr ad ( 





the public expense, he will probably get some 
thinking applause. But the applause will not 
tlast a second thought. 
For all we know Torquay, England, is a most 
ubrious place to spend the winter. Geneva, 
ivana and Annecy, where previous tariff con- 
ences were held, are all attractive places. But 
are not among those who would choose to 
end seven or eight months of the year away 
ym our families even in the world’s best hotels. 
ill less would we wish to spend the time sur- 
unded by the same delegates from other coun- 
ies, engaged in the tedious business of arguing 
rout highly technical affairs such as tariffs. So, 
idently, felt the Government officials instructed 
» proceed to Torquay for seven or eight months. 
Canada has few men well enough versed in this 
tricate field: the burden of these international 
riff conferences has to fall year after year on 
e same handful of men—men who did not join 
e public service for foreign duty. This year the 
reasury Board was confronted with an appeal 
om these officials; and after a lot of argument it 
ecided to send their wives and children (in three 
ises) to Torquay and to pay them an allowance 
hich will not nearly cover their costs, but will 
ake it possible for them to keep their families 
vith them. 
The ministers responsible must have known at 
e time they would be accused of extravagance. 
hey must also have felt some obligation to the 
hard-working officials who were being condemned 





» another half-year away from home. Canadian 

iblic servants get little enough recognition. It is 

petty and mean to grudge this handful of them a 

oncession which a private employer would have 

inted tor the sake of staff morale alone. We 

ink Mr. Drew was very ill-advised to trv to make 
i national issue 


The Late Dr. Bryce 


\N ABIDING faith in the willingness of the Ca- 
dian people to remedy wrongs and rectify in- 
stices when convinced of their existence was the 
ef motive in the life of the Very Rev. Peter 
vce, minister of the greatest United Church in 
yronto and one-time Moderator of the United 
vurch of Canada, who died on November 30 
th that faith went a great capacity to organize 
ople for the redressing of wrongs and the re- 


val of injustices And he was fortunate in be- 


‘ able to achieve an astonishingly large amount 
what he undertook 

The first of Dr. Brvyce’s efforts was not the 
pplest in its results; the Ontario Temperance Act 
great advance in the 


1 hardly be described as a 
motion of self-control in regard to alcohol. But 
‘thers’ allowances and old age pensions, two of 
‘ greatest and most unquestioned social advanc- 
of our time, were objectives which must have 
ked almost hopeless when he began to pursue 
m, and which have long since become part of 
accepted scheme of things and have lifted in- 
erable burdens from many a bent back. 
His humanitarianism was always sane and prac- 
|, and he never lost sight of the limitations of 
state and public authorities as agents for the 
motion of happiness. The Christian faith re- 
ned more central to him than any purely social 
pel, and his preaching (which was effective 
ugh to raise the Metropolitan Church in ten 
rs from a struggling enterprise to one of the 
st powerful in Canada) was concerned much 
re with the welfare of the soul than with that 
the body. A singular gentleness of demeanor 
‘ked an indomitable will, directed by a shrewd 
ymon sense. The whole Christian Church in 
\ada is poorer for his departure. 
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Western Diary 


Wandering About in the Towns and Cities Beyond Ontario's West 
Border One Finds Many Odd and Interesting Peculiarities 


by B. K. Sandwell 


PRINCE ALBERT has a dignified old office 
building, over the main entrance of which appears 
the inscription, carved deep in the stone lintel, 
“Bank of Ottawa.” The Bank of Ottawa was ab- 
sorbed into one of the larger banks so long ago 
that even retired bankers can hardly remember it, 
but presumably everybody in 
Prince Albert knows that this 
building is not the Bank of 
Ottawa, so that the sign does 
no harm. 

Prince Albert has also a 
rather imposing building 
bearing in similar manner the 
inscription “Prince Albert 
Club”; but it is occupied by 
the unemployment insurance 
people, which I think typifies 
some sort of social progress, 
though I am not sure just 
what sort. 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


Peace River now has two highways leading 
down from the lip of the canyon to the river-flats 
level on which most of the town is built. The new 
one is a much easier grade than the old one, but 
entirely misses the superb view over the immense 
valley with its mingling rivers. There should be 
a sign at the place where these roads div erge, wit 
pointers marked “Better Scenery” on the left and 
“Better Grade” on the right, so that motorists 
could take their choice. The railway has what is 
perhaps an even more magnificent view, but for a 
good part of the winter the evening train must be 

t This junction of great vallevs is 
one of the most unforgettable sights of the whole 


pra rie region. 


too late to see it 


2 . etont the 
The old log Pro-Cathedral of the 


2cp all } } > > t 
cese still stands, but is replaced for 





stately new Gothic structure Log buildings are 
not easv to preserve when they are not in use, 


and [ am afraid this one mav disintegrate if It is 





not .ooked after with loving care s would 
be a pitv, for it has seen much history 

[The Northern Alberta Railways operating time- 
table. the kind that the working railway men use, 
has instructions on what to do with freight trains 


it < temperature of zero, ten below, twenty below 


rl below, fortv below, and fiftv below After 





OT ou quit running the train 
Stauon announcers, 


thev serve, ordinarily 





which sounds masterfu 








TI incline to a touch of the sergeant-major; the 
traveller instinctively falls in at the word of com 
mand. Or else, if they lack the air of authority 
thev sound indifferent. “There it is,” thev seen 


to sav from their invisible post at the microphone 


“You can take it or leave it: the train will go 
1 { st reall, “are - 
whatever vou do. and we dont really care 
The CPR station at Calgary possesses a most 


honorable exception It is a fatherly voice, a 
voice which wants to help vou along, a voice 
which would be deeply distressed if you missed 
the train. (Perhaps there is a touch of Old Coun 
trv solicitude in it, but we wouldn't be sure.) The 
important thing Is that it doesn’t address the be- 
wildered crowd as if it were a squad on parade 
It says, sympathetically and a little wearily, “This 
is the last call for the Lethbridge train,” rather as 
if it said, “You know, that tiresome train that 
wanders past I ethbridge and all those other places 





to Nelson 
chance.” 

Of the transcontinental, which has been re- 
making up in the station, it says: “Here it is now. 
All ready with coaches and sleepers.” And it reels 
off a long list of stations, with gradually decreas- 
ing interest, ending vaguely in “Winnipeg and 
Montreal.” It’s as though these last places were 
a little too remote for human calculation amid the 
foothills of the Rockies, but it’s all right if you 
want to take your chance. 

I realize that the owner of this voice is proba- 
bly the father of a large family, and may not 
want to interrupt their studies in school. But I 
wish the CPR would raise his salary and move him 
East. Union Station in Toronto or Windsor Sta- 
tion in Montreal (he probably helps his kiddies 
with their French, for he has a nice accent on La- 
combe and St. Boniface) would be much less 
bleak with this friendly voice from the West 


If you must go on it, here’s your last 


When I first visited Kamloops, many years ago, 
it was a decidedly horsey sort of town, being the 


t true ] ly 1 \ r ~ ‘ 
centre of a district largelv given over to ranching. 


There may still for aught I know be horses on the 
ranches, but in Kamloops itself they seem to be 
rare. At anv rate I was wandering up one of its 
hilly streets about the time when the schools “let 
out.” and I heard one small boy yell to another 

f genuine excitement: “Hors- 
es! Horses!” And thev both dashed across the 


| ' 
a coupie ol tnese 


small boy, in tones o 


- + ] | , hoe hill 
street to look down the hi 


noble animals being driven towards the bridge 





Oops Is Changin 





pastime—s 
Ofed to SL eet e 1 2 
There being an almost total lack of 
es of anv considerable size, the birds have to 











1. ¢thair nerchino in ec where ther 
go their percning 1 ees, W e ley 
1 t + 
rin me r from that amiable but predatorv ani- 
un some TISK from That amladie Out predat an 
} b r rr i r ah *h 
ma 1e household c In Vermilion, which is a 


run east of Edmonton, I came 





Progressive School Days 


SCHOOL days, schoal days 


Dear progressive 

No one taug riting or '? re 

Never Q k'ry s 

{frernoons irs to , rha 

Yr STS na d g € i 
The \ hlé er A r ? 

SCHOOL days. school davs 

Vlad progre SSIVE ’ MVvvVi aus 

Rhythmics, Map Reading, untidy Ar 

Taught to the tune of a Guidance Chart 

I was a boy with low 1.Q 

You were a bit subnormal, too 


Though none of us worked, we ali got 
through 


Though how is a mvst'rv to me 
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NEW YORK SHOW 


ROUND-UP 


by Ernest Waengler 


SO FAR. the Broadway season is still largely one 
of holdovers, musicals and English plays ( per- 
English actors). Al- 


though the season is now halfway, there is still 


formed by predominantly 


only one all-American non-musical that has re- 
ceived almost unanimous critical cheers, as well 
as an unbroken series of capacity houses. Wolcott 
Gibbs’ brilhantly malicious comment on the man- 
ners and morals ot New York cafe society, 
“Season in the Sun” 

Wolcott Gibbs, the sharp-tongued drama critic 
of The New Yorker 
than p! 


is probably better qualified 
acucally anyone else to write a play about 
disillusioned Manhattan authors and editors and 
the man-eating society ftloozies. silky young men 
‘rs-on who surround their dail 
lives. Some of the parts are unmistakably pat- 
terned after well-known New York characters 


and other han 





always rather dangerous experiment—but it 
comes off beautifulls 

Although the direction by Burgess Meredith 
e conventional for such a 


seems af times a 





rare piece of sophisticated satire, everyone in the 
cast does it full justice. The leading character ot 
the frustrated Bohemian is exquisitely played by 
Richard Whorf,. his indulgent wife by the beauti- 
fully warm and intense Nancy Kelly. Anthony 
Ross gives an uncannily witty caricature of The 
New Yorker's editor. Harold Ross, and Eddie 


Mavehoff a realistic portraval of a pompous 


hypocrite 


Affairs of Celeste 


What Wolcott Gibbs has done tor New York 
f tv. Louts Verneuil 


Cale societ tried to do tor Gov- 
ernment societ¥ in Washington, but the result is 
considerably less exhilarating. “Affairs of State” 
is a pathetically thin litthe comedy about an 
ntial old ex-Secretary of State whose young 
wants to divorce him in order to marry an 


ve inattached Senator The Secretary 





Ipon Persuades the Senator to enter into a 











Marriage-in-name-only with an unattractive small- 
town schoolteacher Immediately upon enter 
ing the senatorial househeld. she not only sheds 
her horn-rimmed glasses and blossoms into an 
irresistible glamour girl, but also learns overnight 
the game of political wire-pulling. She gets her 
bewildered husband appoint iS Undersecretary 
of State. before he quite realizes what has hap- 
pened. Naturally. he falls madly in love with her 

1 t the old Secr r\ IS saved 

The « distinction of this bit of well-inten 
tioned nonsense is the fact that it provides the 
immensely talented Celeste Holm with her first 
st nm Broadway. She is not too convincing 

he ugly duck wt the first act, but after she 
I i sharp-beaked swan, she 
gets ( ce to show her quick wit and breezy 
attractiveness to { mdVantage Holly wood’s 
Reginald Ow s the wily old politician is suave, 
debona ind st the right mixture of twinkling 

1 t ss scheme 

Afte s run in London John Gielgud has 
brought (¢ stopher Fry's poetic phantasy “The 
Lady's Not For Burnin to a splendid start on 
Br { Ihe Ss no other piece in contem 
porary dramatic poetry that is so tragrant in con 
cept. so rich in expression, so full of delightful 
ITO! ind melancholic humor. Set in 15th century 
England it tells the story of a cynical voung 
misanthropist who fa n love with a mag vificent 


young woma thout to be burned as a witch 


Christopher Fry wrote his play especially tor 
Pamela Brown, and indeed, after seeing her en- 
chanting Jennet Jourdemayne, one can well be- 
lieve that nobody else could have done justice 
to the many facets of this strange role. She can 
be womanly and supernatural at the same time, 
naive with a touch of sophistication and genuinely 
emotional, yet with a slight undertone of irony. 

John Gielgud has contributed more as a director 
than as an actor. His staging is beautifully simple 
and in flawless taste. The medieval atmosphere 1s 
evident at all times, yet it never becomes obtrusive 
or an end in itself. His Thomas Mendip has intel- 
ligence and nobility. He speaks the intricate blank 
verse with elegant casualness. He only seems to be 
a little too brittle, too aloof in his jaded sarcasm, 
often reciting his lines with mannered preciosity. 

lr. S. Eliot’s “Cocktail Party”, which is entering 
its second season with a number of new principals, 
seems to have lost none of its drawing power 
although it is certainly not a play which flatters 
or coddles its audience. It is rather a drama of the 
unspoken thought, of the secret undertones to the 
life of futility and aimlessness which is lived by 
people who might, on the surface, pass as suc- 


cessful and well-balanced. 


State of the Mind 


The God-like psychiatrist is now being played 
by Henry Daniell who lacks some of the color 
and exciting quality of Aiee Guiness, but brings 
to the part a great deal of authoritative dignity 
and self-assured eloquence. In the beautifully 
smooth-running production of Gilbert Miller, the 
most satistving performance is that of Hugh Wil- 
liams as the truth-seeking husband who finds that 
the loneliness at the side of his wife is easier to 
bear than life without her. Cathleen Nesbitt shows 
great intelligence in the handling of her difficult 
double-edged role of a chattering party-goer who 
later turns out to be a guardian angel to the Various 
lost souls around her. 

Another play which attributes super-human 
qualities to a psychiatrist is “Black Chiffon” by 
Leslie Storm which recently made its first bow on 
Broadway after a successtul London run. It seeks 
out the reasons why a well-to-do woman _ has 
stolen a black nightgown from the counter of a 
store and uncovers a heavily Freudian under 
current of complexes and frustrations. Flora Rob 
son’s intelligent underplaying does a lot for a 
plav which would otherwise be just another heavy 
treatment of the theme of psychopathology. 

The greatest fanfare and advance build-up were 
reserved tor Leland Hayward’s production ot 
“Call Me Madam”, music and lyrics by Irving Ber- 
lin. book by Lindsay and Crouse. After an un 
precedented advance sale which passed the mil- 
mark. it opened with all the trimmings 
that Broadway ts capable of and became a triumph 
f Ethel Merman, whose un- 


for its leading lady, 
inhibited bounce has already carried y a lesser 
MAW ted DOUNCE as already Carried Many a lessel 


lion dollar 


vehicle to glittering success. 


In “Call 


hostess who becomes the buoyant lady ambassa 


Me Madam” she plays a Washington 


dor to a not-so-fictitious European Grand Duchy, 
a tallored-to-measure role which takes full advan 
tage of her unique showmanship. Paul Lukas in 
his first appearance in a Broadway musical, is the 
epitome of old-fashioned diplomacy, although one 
could argue that an actor of his calibre might 
have deserved a better part than that of a straight 
man to the indomitable Miss Merman. 


“THE COCKTAIL Party” by T. 


Williams and Margaret Phillips 


—Talbot G 
“SEASON in the Sun” by Wolcott Gibbs: From | 
Richard Whorf, Nancy Kelly and Anthony Ros 


- New York Time 
“THE LADY’S Nor for Burning” by Christophe 
Fry. John Gielgud and “Lady” (Pamela Brown 


S. Lliot. Hug 


seare hing soul 


—Eileen Dart 
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Let's Not Get 


by Ross Munro of Southam News Service 


FROM the very outset, the ominous, 
basic menace of the Korean War was 
the threat of intervention by the Chi- 
nese Communist armies. A localized 
campaign by the UN forces against 
the North Korean aggressor is one 
thing we could view with ultimate ex- 
pectation of success. But involvement 
in a land battle against Red China, 
with her vast resources of manpower 
in the endless reaches of Asia, is quite 
another. 

This is a war that we could never 
hope to win, with our present military 
resources, and even those which are 
immediately contemplated. It is one, 
too, that if pursued would probably 
bring on the Big War. And, if not, then 
would wear away our military 
ength to skeleton thinness and de- 
prive us of any convincing ability to 
meet aggression elsewhere. 

The question of whether or not Pe- 
king would jump into the Korean cam- 
\1lgn was very much in the mind of 
vithorities in Tokyo and in the field 
ien I was reporting the war there 
‘t summer. I got to the front during 
e frenzied phase of the American re- 
reat to the Pusan beachhead, when 
the commanders were frantically try- 
ing to prevent a Dunkirk and build up 
a defence line on the Naktong River, 
i: they did. But even in those days of 
hizh tension, the senior officers at 
Eghth Army HQ were wondering 
al out the Chinese Reds. “If they come 
in with the ‘gooks,’ we’ve had it,” a 
Weary colonel told me. 

In Tokyo, diplomats and senior offi- 
ce’s simply threw up their hands hope- 
le sly when I asked them if they 
th ought a political settlement was pos- 
si! le in Korea even after a UN victory. 
What are Peking and Moscow going 
to do?” they countered. 

From the military picture that has 
de veloped, I would think that the entry 


(80) CORO nee eeeeesecceeeseeseeseeneeeeeensasenesacaseuseoseeeese 


ROSS MUNRO was one of the first 
Ci nadian war correspondents to reach 
the Korean fighting. 


of the Chinese Communist Armies 
into the war is a deliberate, calculated 
phase of a grand plan of Red aggres- 
sion in Asia that was decided upon 
well before the North Koreans in- 
vaded the south last June. 


Here’s the Plot 


The original plot possibly was this: 
Send the North Koreans into the 
south. If the U.S. does not resist, grab 


— International 


1.8. MARINES flushed snipers from the hills near the Choisin Reservoir (back- 
ground) and Red power plants before the area was cut off by the Chinese. 


| 


—International 


U.S. SOLDIERS easily rounded up Chinese POW’s just before the Red armies 


launched their Korean drive and forced a general retreat of UN forces. 


tuck in a War in Asia 


Some Allied Authorities Are Still Astonished by the Fact 
That Peking and Moscow Seem to Work Hand-in-Glove 


off the whole country and Commu- 
nism gains some yards in the Orient. 
If the Americans do resist, perhaps the 
North Koreans can smash what forces 
they commit. But if the U.S. commits 
sizeable formations, with a large air 
force, the North Koreans are going to 
get knocked around. At a point when 
the American lines have been far ex- 
tended into the north, then the Chinese 
Communists will go into action, with 


Boxes on map indicate troop strength. White figures on black background show Communist troops; 
black figures on white background show anti-Communist troops. 
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—The New York Times 


CHINA: Colossus of the Orient.in Asian war threat 





the intention of ‘destroying the Ameni- 
can formations—and whatever others 
are Operating with them. 

There does not seem to be much 
doubt now that it was carefully plan- 
ned military strategy. Peking and 
Moscow seem to be working hand-in- 
glove in the criminal pursuit of ag- 
gressive war—to the astonishment of 
some authorities who felt they were 
not too close. ' 

Seven complete U.S. divisions Aave 
been committed to Korea. They are 
the 24th (which I think has the most 
splendid record of all), the 25th, the 
ist Cavalry and the 7th which were 
on occupation duty in Japan when the 
yalloon went up in Korea. Then there 
are the 2nd and 3rd Infantry and the 
Ist Marine Divisions, along with ele- 
ments of the 11th Airborne and a 
combat team from the Pacific islands 
It should be remembered that this 
amounts to about two-thirds of the 
trained divisional strength of the en- 
tire U.S. Army, although an undis- 
closed number of divisions have been 
re-formed since the summer at home 
They are not, however, fully trained 


Summer Flashback 


The Chinese drive from Manchuria 
igainst these divisions—and the two 
British brigades, the Turks and the 
ROK divisions—bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the situation of last 
July in South Korea. But it is a much 
larger operation than that of the a 
Soreune Las immer, the U.S. 24t 
Ist Cavalry a the 25th a waa 
were driven back mainly by sheer 
weight of numbers. The GI’s could not 
stand up against forces outnumbering 
them four or five to one. 

Last week the Chinese achieved 
their first spectacular success in prac- 
tically the same way. They threw three 
or four divisions against one Ameri- 
can. They attacked across trackless 
mountains and hills. The word “infil- 
tration” recurred again in battlefront 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 











RCN 
THE LUNDS and the Lunts meet for a chat 
during run of the Navy Show in England 





, 


WHEN a Washington, DC, columnist writes an open letter to the 
famous ballroom-dancing deMarcos, drawing their attention to a 


well, Canadian dancers 
lan and Blanche Lund are good and no mistake 


couple of “25-vear-oldsters” from Canada 


Their story is fairly well Known by now dancing High Schoolers 
in Loronto the war, their marriage. the Navy Show . the polio 
that overtook Blanche on the show’s tour in Germany and her com- 
their year and a half in the London musical “Picca 


dilly Hayride.” and a second Command Performance 


niet rp \ ry 
piete recovery 


BACK the team then came to Canada, to dance in Montreal and 
Foronto and to appear in U.S. hotels in Chicago, Washington, Las 
Vegas and San Francisco to show “a fresh youthfulness and 
originality that made them outstanding” in the Cotillion Room of NY's 
Hotel Pierre. Last month they danced for four weeks “delectably” 
said New Yorker magazine—in the Persian Room of NY’s The Plaza. 
After an over-night at home they're on the road again . . . to Minneap- 
olis, Louisville, New Orleans—and, can we hope, back to Canada? 


Maurice Seymour, Chicago 


THE LUNDS take time out 


during “Piccadilly Hayride.” 
—Ware 
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Same Old Faces in the “Other Audience” 


by Melwyn Breen 


‘CBC WEDNESDAY NIGHT = in- 
cludes radio fare that is unusual and 
significant. On different weeks it offers 
vorks that are new or seldom heard 
m the air. Types of performances 
vary, the criterion being the interest 
ind quality of the work and of the 
production. Items are chosen for 
magination, humor, lightness of touch 
ind serious value.” 

So runs the only statement the CBC 
has made in defining its three-year-old 
Wednesday Night Series. The state- 
nent is so vague, and the week-to- 
week variations in program standards 
so wide, it is becoming increasingly 
ipparent that a better definition is 
vital to the Series’ artistic success. 

A talk with Harry Boyle, Director 
of Programs for the Trans-Canada 
Network, has throw some 
light on the CBC’s original conception 
of the Series. (Boyle has the ultimate 
responsibility for what programs are 
presented each week. ) 

“The behind the series,” he 
says, “is to recapture the large body 
of potential listeners who have lost 
faith in radio as a medium for enter- 
tainment. They're the ones who think 
of radio as a vehicle for soap operas, 
comedians and commercials. 

“This view of radio has been the 
result of a mistake made at the very 
beginning. When radio was first de- 
veloping, engineers and technicians 
kept their fingers on the dials: they 
wanted to improve it technically. But 
they didn’t care about programming. 
That’s when the ad men stepped in.” 

The CBC, because it is supported 
»%y a public interested in radio as an 


served to 


idea 


end and not as a means, has been free 
of this trend to some extent. But lis- 
teners conditioned to the U.S. system 
nust be the same 
ind with the same programs. 
The Trans-Canada Network has 
jone much to mitigate this 
-oncept. The high percentage of talks 
n specialized topics, the high quality 
vf such dramatic programs as_ the 


wooed on basis, 


cynical 


Stage series, and the number of musi- 
cal programs, such as Montreal’s Little 





—John Steele 


{ARRY BOYLE: For the faithless. 





Symphony series, have shown that the 
radio man’s eye is not wholly on the 
illiterati. The Wednesday Nights are 
the ideal end-point of that view. 

“We've tried to get away from an- 
other concomitant of advertising-con- 
trolled radio,” Boyle explained. “We've 
tried to make the Wednesday Nights 
more flexible in terms of timing. Pro- 
ducers were getting so that it seemed 
more important to get the program off 
the air than to get it on.” 


Three-way Stretch 


So tar, for some critics. this makes 
a negative definition of Wednesday 
Nights. They are nor designed for 
mass-audience listening; they are not 
intended to sell; thev are nor strapped 
by the demands of rigid hour, half- 
hour or fifteen-minute divisions. But 
the problem of finding a positive 
definition is much more difficult. 

A glance over the programs offered 
in the past three months 
suggest some groping for a formula 


in the minds of the program planners 


seems to 


At times there seems to be an attempt 


a %, 


ERB 6 
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instincts 
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to raise the taste and discrimination 
of the already-existing mass audience; 
at other times it seems to be levelled 
at the “other and at times 
it seems to be levelled at no one in 
particular but simply to be the catch- 
all for pet ideas of the CBC staff it- 
self. And three approaches are exactly 
two too many. 


audience”; 


First, there is the didactic attitude 
of the Corporation. It is arguable that 
the taste and intelligence of the mass 
audience has been raised by repeated 
programming of good work (e.g. mu- 
CBC, by 
attempting to sugar the pill of culture 

apologetic or hand-taking in- 
formal continuity, has signified its in- 
structional aim. On Oct. 18 the CBC 
Opera Company presented a fine pro- 
duction of Puccini’s “Turandot”. Dur- 
s Ernest Bush- 
Director-General of Programs. 
came on to talk to the audience. “Well, 
how do vou think it’s going?” he said, 
in effect. “J like it so far. Seems to be 
doing all right.” He then talked about 


the production in a way that suggested 


sic appreciation) but the 


>t 


with 
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ERNEST BUSHNELL: To the faithful 
that the mass audience was listening, 
confused but eager for Puccini 

On many of its other programs the 
CBC has taken this method of sur- 
reptitiously backing culture into the 


conse 
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Canada: 


BABY BLUEPRINTS 


UNDER the impetus of the current 
crisis, Canada’s sluggish civil-defence 
policy (SN, Oct. 31) has heaved itself 
> on the bank at last. Breathing heav- 

y and sceptically but nevertheless be- 
ginning to think in terms of possible 
attack, the Department of National 
Defence has issued pamphlet with 
some hints and advice. 

The 46-page booklet lists Six sec- 
tions that cover an over-all plan for 
civil defence. “Organization for Civil 
Defence” outlines the preliminary or- 
ganization of the plan, what alert and 
prepared defence measures should be 
orovided for, e.g., actual defensive or 
precautionary measures such as 
strengthening buildings, provision of 
warning systems, fire-fighting, ete. 
‘Lessons Drawn from Civil Disasters 
n Canada” describes the effects and 
the measures for remedying the dam- 
age done during the Fraser Valley 
flood, the Rimouski _ the Red 
River flood and the Cabano fire. “Or- 
ganization for Civil Seas * allocates 
the roles that each group, federal, 
provincial and municipal, will be ex- 
pected to play. “Various Forms of 
Attack” describes the effects of the 
A-bomb under different conditions, 
suggests that the most likely form of 

ttack on Canadian centres would be 
from an A-bomb exploded at a height 
yf 2.000-3,000 feet. The final sections 
suggest methods for civil defence and 
slans for local organizations 

‘It is not likelv,” it adds, however, 
that Canada would be regarded as 
the immediate target for an all-out ef- 


tort” 
Ort. 


@ Disaster continued to haunt Canada 
ast week. Late one afternoon in Kay’s 
yre, a four-storey building on Hali 
ax’s Barrington Street. head salesman 
ind decorator Arthur Rhude was fit- 
electric Christmas 
lisplav in a show window A flash of 
ire ignited the imitation cotton snow 
Rhude vainly tried to smother the 
blaze with his coat, but soon flames 
ing through the store. Before 
control, 


shoppers were 


the fire was brought under 
five emplovees and five 
jead and the building gutted. Last 
week-end a formal investigation was 
inder way. Among pertinent facts for 


. ; 
-lose scrutiny: there had been no rear 


joor, no escane but through the blaz- 
ng front door: windows had been 
harred as burglary protection 

Last week in Calgary, low-lving 


hanks of the ice-choked Bow River 
yverflowed and made 3,000 people 
homeless in sub-zero weather. The 
ineven flow of the Bow, after it 
eaves power dams to the west, Is be- 


ieved to be the cause of the flooding 


Ontario: 


CAROLS IN SCHOOLS? 


RABBI Abraham L. Feinberg of To- 
onto’s Holy Blossom Temple is a bold 
thinker sed apna highly respected 
ov leaders of other religions. While 
oted for an eminent degree of tair 
yn Jewish 


ess, he keeps a zealous eve ¢ 


joctrine and how any compromise 
night affect his people. Last week the 


‘spected Rabbi told a Sabbath-eve 





NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


audience that such things as carol 
singing and other Christmas celebra- 
tions in public schools, while con- 
ducted in good faith, violated demc- 
cratic principles. “The public schools 
are not designed as instruments for the 
teaching of religion. . . Any intrusion 
of sectarian teaching, however slight, 
violates the principle and purpose of 
the public school.” He objected spe- 
cifically to carols in schools because 
they made reference to Jesus as the 
Messiah. (“The Jew does not accept 
this doctrine.) 

In a forum discussion afterwards in 
which some non-Jewish U of T stu- 
dents participated, the Rabbi’s out- 
spoken ideas were somewhat softened 
by general academic agreement that a 
commendable goal would be religious 
teaching on an historical basis. 

But Protestant clergymen the next 
day were not to be softened. A Board 
of Education member retorted: “This 
sort of thing disgusts me. . . If we were 
to go to Israel, we would not expect 
them to take their festivals and observ- 
ances out of their schools because we 
were there.” A Presbyterian clergyman 
bitterly doubted the Rabbi's reputed 
sense of fairness: “You give a man a 

really democratic country in which to 
live and he wants to go ahead and 
regulate those who are in the vast 
majority.” Other Jewish leaders were 
quick to. state disagreement with 
the Rabbi's views. 


WAR ON “MARGE” 


DAIRY men are preparing for war 
igainst the packing houses 

Ontario butter producers after a 
two-year fight finally realized they 
couldn’t get the Government to ban 
rr seriously restrict production of mar- 
garine 

So they decided to take the fight to 


cP 
POSTER BOY for the 195] March of 
Dimes campaign in the United States 
Mi Kenzie of 


and his picture is al- 


ts 12-year-old Larry 
Windsor, Ont.., 
ready on millions of pleces of printed 
material. Larry is a student at Wind- 
sor's Red Cross curative workshop and 
is being helped hy Dorothy Meuser, 
physiotherapy supervisor. He is recov- 
ering from an attack of poliomyelitis. 





“LUKIE’S BOAT.” Shipbuilders in the yards at Clarenville, Nfld., are at work or 
a new type of fishing boat. Construction of the vessel is part of a drive for mod 


ernization of the province's fishing industry. 


Unofficially called ‘“Lukie’s Boat’’- 


the name of an island folk song—she is modelled on Norwegian fishing boat: 


and is intended for use in comparatively rough water. Ottawa 


a new front. They would out-compete 
the seed-oil butter substitute. 

They announced that soon they 
hope to market an “all dairy” product 
which would resemble butter but 
would sell for less than margarine 
(now 37 to 39 cents a pound as 
against butter’s 60 to 61 cents). 

Major difference in the new product 
would be a 30%  butterfat content 
as against butter’s 84%. This would 
mean a much greater moisture content 
which at present is limited by provin- 
cial law to 16° As a first step the 
dairy men asked the province to 
remove this restriction 


Quebec: 
CIVIC CHIVALRY 


ONE DAY last week, 
Montreal citv councillor Yves Lau 
rier set out for City Hall, his nomin- 
ation papers and deposit money in a 
brief case. Another few minutes, and 
he would be one of 125 candidates in 
the civic elections. A few blocks be- 
fore reaching his destination, four 
men set upon him, beat him and a 
friend, and made off with the case. 

At City Hall, Returning Officer J 
A. Mongeau looked at the large clock 
on the wall of his office. Time was 
running out fast. It was 11.30 and 


would-be 


nominations close at noon 

Then the story broke. Just about 
everybody agreed that Laurier had 
‘had it.” Not only would he have to 
tind another $200 and fill in a new 
set of papers in a hurry, but he would 
also have to get 10 qualified electors 
to sign his papers 

But the impossible happened. 
Councillor J. O. Asselin, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and a can- 
didate in the same district in which 
Laurier planned to run, heard about 
the matter. While Laurier left under 
police escort to try and get more 
money, Councillor Asselin himself 
readied a new set of papers. Then, in 
the space reserved for the 10 signa- 
tures, he put his name. Other candi- 
dates followed. 

Had Laurier failed to qualify, 
Councillor Asselin and two other can- 
didates who had signed the papers, 
would have won by acclamation. 

Everyone agreed: It was the most 


is interested 


generous gesture seen around city hal 
in many a year. 


Prince Edward Island: 


SELLING SPUDS 


FINANCIAL assistance from the Fed 
eral Agriculture Prices Support Board 
might make possible the sale of ha 
a million dollars’ worth of PEI pot 
toes, E. D. Reid, Manager of tl 
Island Potato Marketing Board, 
last week. The Spanish Government 
has sent for quotations on an order 
that would amount to 20,000 tons 
tablestock potatoes. Competition ca 
be expected from U.S. growers wh 
have a surplus of 75 million bushel 

However, Reid is confident tha 
PEI could fill the order if the Agi 
cultural Prices Support Board w 
subsidize the shipment. Such a move 
he said, would help remove the pro 
ince’s surplus stock and at the sar 
time keep the market firm. 

The Island crop this year is in tl 


vicinity of 7, million bushels. 


Saskatchewan: 


SHOTGUN? 


WITHOUT a request from the cit 
and in fact, over the citv’s Oppositio 
the provincial cabinet has ordered t! 
annexation to Regina of five and 
half square miles of fringe area wit 
five settlements totalling about 3,06 

It is probably the first time 
Saskatchewan that such an order ! 
been made. Effective date is Jan. 

On that date the village of Nor 
Regina will cease to exist. The | 
Imperial Oil company refinery ™ 
come within the city limits and ! 
come taxable by the city instead 
the adjacent rural muncipality. 

But Regina is not thrilled about t 
increased taxes that may be collect 
because it will cost a lot more 
bring those fringe areas up to c 
standards and to provide services. 1 
city’s population will grow to an | 
official 75,000 but that is only 
Statistical gain since the people in t 
fringe areas worked in the city a 
spent their money in the city. 

When federal and provincial elk 
tions come along, interesting s! 

CONTINUED ON PAGE + 
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MAO TSE-TUNG: Truman and Att- 
e ponder a grim dilemma. What does 
Vfao want? To what lengths will he go: 


) 


WAR IN ASIA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
ports. The UN units were again be- 
ig “cut-off.” It again was masses of 
ordinary infantry—that 
ounted. It was that way last July. 

There are other points of similarity. 





Reliable reports from the front indi- 


cate that 


American combat training 
till leaves a lot to be desired. The GI’s 
emain anchored to vehicles too much, 


relying on the roads. (But in any criti- 
cism of the U.S. forces, one should al- 
ways remember that their casualties 
have gone over the 30,000 mark!) 


American Military Intelligence has 
nade more blunders. Last June, the 


Intelligence Branch at GHQ, Tokyo, 


riginally assessed the North Korean 
nvasion across the 38th Parallel as a 
border raid.” In recent weeks, In- 
elligence has bungled again by failing 

discern the concentration of Chi- 
ese divisions along the Manchurian 
order. 

MacArthur attacked in his home- 
r-Christmas drive towards the Yalu 


River on this information. Perhaps it 


Vi 





vas a “spoiling action” to throw the 


Chinese offensive off balance. But it 


lid not look like it. The Chinese, suc- 
essful in drawing practically the en- 
re UN Army into the Manchurian 
order area, hit them with their vast 
anpower, and the demoralizing UN 
treat set in. In all fairness to Mac- 
rthur, he has been terribly handi- 
ipped by being unable to strike with 
s air force at the Red bases in Man- 
iuria. He has been a commander 
th his strategic air arm tied behind 
s back. 
There are two big questions that 
me day will have to be answered: 
(1) Why did not MacArthur's 
ree stop on the line running from 
rth of Pyongyang, the North Ko- 
in capital, to the port of Wonsan on 
east coast? This is the waist of the 
rth. MacArthur says he never re- 
ved instructions to stop short of the 
inchurian border. But to draw up 
‘ forces on the line mentioned might 
ve provided a breather for proper 
gotiations. 
(2) Why did MacArthur attack two 
eks ago when the Peking delegation 
s arriving at Lake Success? This 
ist have been provocative. 


Perhaps both questions are academ- 
ic; perhaps there has never been any 
chance of successful negotiation. But 
these two questions are “mystifying in 
trying to understand the full picture. 

On the surface, it looks as if the 
U.S. Defence Department and the 
State Department have been working 
in two different directions. 

If the Chinese objectives in Korea 
are unlimited—if they intend to try to 
drive the UN army out of the penin- 
sula, our military position is complete- 
ly untenable. We may succeed in set- 
ting up a winter line, but what hap- 
pens in the spring? 

The situation clearly seems to call 
for a policy that will extricate us from 
this impossible situation—one which 
has, in fact, had us at war with Red 
China since September when the first 
Chinese prisoners were captured. 

The A-bomb is certainly not the 
answer. It could not bring a settle- 
ment. It could only bring a Third 
World War before any of us in the 
West are anywhere near ready for a 
showdown. 

The lesson that stands out like a 
gleaming mountain top in the “Land 
of the Morning Calm” is that we 
should not get embroiled in a gigantic 
struggle in Asia. 

If we are going to have to fight— 





—Wood in The Richnond News leode 


“OVER THE BRINK?" 


and personally I fear we ultimately 
will have to—it should be almost any- 
where but against the Communist 


hordes in Eastern Asi. 





PREPARATION: While the 


armament, U.S. officers train cadres of German 
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ALL FOR UNITY-—BUT HOW? 


Council of Europe Federalists Yield 
To Practical Approach of British 


by Willson Woodside 


Strasbourg. 


THIS border city, which has been 
fought over so often that its inhabi- 
tants have resigned themselves to 
speaking a mixture of French and 
German, has witnessed a new invasion 
and another rearguard action. The in- 
vasion was by several thousands of 
students from universities all over 
Europe. But their torchlight procession 
came only after the federal idea for 
which they were 
demonstrating had 
been yielded up in 
a rearguard action 
which lasted nearly 
the whole week. 
Only the Italians 
held out for feder- 
ation until the end. 
When the French 
and Germans 
yielded, the battle 
was over. The Brit- 
ish, Scandinavian, 


—©) Karsh 
WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Irish and most of 
the Benelux delegates had won their 


fight for a “functional” approach 
through the building up of more spe- 
cialized agencies like the Schuman 
Plan coal and steel pool, bringing these 
within the scope of the Council of 
Europe and gradually developing it 
into a true parliament for Europe. 

It was a British Conservative dele- 
gate, Robert Boothby, who finally 
spiked the federalists by pointing out 
that they could only unite “a half of 
a half of Europe” at present; and a 
British Labor delegate, R. W. G. Mac- 
kay, who produced the new formula 
which the Assembly agreed to con- 
sider. For the other British Laborites, 
however, who vote as a bloc in strict 


—1International 


Allies debate the question of West German re- 


“guard troops” as precaution. 








accordance with their Government’s 
policy, this still looked too much like 
the “supra-national state.” 

Coming from the UN, you have to 
get used to the idea that here it is 
Britain which is accused of blocking 
all progress. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that during the first four 
days of debate the main topic was 
Britain. The very first speaker, after 
the opening address launched into a 
harsh denunciation of the British use 
of the veto in the Council of Minis- 
ters. A British Laborite replied with 
a warm defence of his nation, going 
back to Magna Carta. 


British Defence 


A French delegate said, with a 
touch of sarcasm, that one must be 
fair, “even to England.” A British 
Conservative reminded the continen- 
tals that they probably would not be 
free and sitting here if Britain hadn't 
held out in 1940-41. This deplorable 
exchange went on for a couple of 
hours or more, and desultory sniping 
continued for the next three days. 

The Assembly never did get down 
to serious, practical discussion of 
Mackay’s alternative proposal to for- 
mal federation. During all this trying 
time one wondered just what kind of 
body this was, and whether it could 
ever achieve anything. A good many 
del egates seemed to feel the same way 

“We have to make a choice now; 
exclaimed the much respected Dutch 
delegate, Miss Klompé, “do we go 
ahead, or do we do nothing?” 

“If we don’t begin to study the 
Mackay proposal ‘immediately, we 
might as well give up”, shouted the 
excitable French Socialist, André 
Philip. “One has to bes gin somewhere”, 
pleg ided the immensely corpulent Ger- 
man Socialist, Carlo Schmid, adding 
“We are still federalists, but we can- 
not agree to the solution of a little 
Europe.” Finally they decided to set 
up a committee to study the Mackay 
proposal and report on it by March 

The answer to the question as to 
what kind of a body this Assembly is, 
and why it carries on like this, is quite 
important. It is not a European par- 
liament—not by a long way. At the 
most it is a constituent assembly try- 
ing to work out some form of Euro 
pean Union acceptable to all its mem- 
bers. And it has not even been elected 
by the peoples of Europe and spe- 
cifically charged to do this job. 

Some delegates have been elected 
by their parliaments, many more have 
been selected by their political parties, 
and others appointed by their govern- 
ments. It was the Governments who 


” 


set up the Council of Europe and 
wrote its Statute—under the pressure 
of Mr. Churchill's United Europe 


Movement. All this Assembly can 
hope to do is use the same kind of 
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pressure to bring the governments to 
accept changes in the Statute which 
will increase the Assembly's powers 
and ultimately transform it into a 
true parliament. 

It is here, perhaps, that the British 
Laborite delegation is most resented: 
for its members appear, not as the 
“good Europeans” which most of the 
others consider themselves, acting tor 
the Assembly, but as official repre- 
sentatives of the Government which 
is most determined to restrict the 
functions of the Assembly. 

Mackay is the saving exception, 
and the plan which his Labor col- 
leagues would not endorse calls for 
the development of the Council ot 
Europe into a parliament of two 
houses. The present Consultative As- 
sembly would become the lower 
house, and the present Council of 
Ministers the upper house. 

This Europe: in Parliament would 
not be given in advance any powers 
to legislate on specific matters: it 
would only acquire its powers bit 
bv bit. 


European Cabinet 


A cabinet is also provided for, its 
scope to grow much like that of the 
parliament with the building up ot 
the international agencies. Respon- 
sible to both houses, it would meet 
regularly, organize the agenda for the 
Assembly and prepare legislation. It 
would also control the administrative 
organs. The first department expect- 
ed to be set up would be one to con- 
trol the Marshall Plan Council OEEC, 
which everyone here wants to bring 
within the Council of Europe. In 
time, departments might be created 
for most members of the cabinet, for 
defence, customs, finance, trade, agri- 
culture, transport, production, social 
services and legal questions 

If the debate during this recent 
session means anything at all, it indi- 
cated that the Assembly has decided 
to press on with the setting up of new 
international agencies for Europe, of 
the kind listed above, and develop 
some kind of single parliamentary 
body to control them. It voted to set 
up working parties to study new agen- 
ansport and agriculture, and 


cles tor tr 


then went on to the urgent and thorny 
a European Army. 
Here the Assembly showed itself 


probiem ot 


at its best. ending a last-day marathon 
debate in a burst of goodwill and 
European patriotism, and voting just 
before midn ght. The early stages of 
the debate cannot have been very 
pleasant for the German delegates. 
Speaker after speaker, French, Dan- 
ish, Dutch er Belgian, mentioned how 
often their country had been invaded 
during recent times, and made it clear 
that one purpose of a European Army 
was to make Germany a safe partner, 
even if another purpose was to de 
tend her territory, 

The German Christian Democrats 
announced that they would vote for the 
Resolution instead of abstaining: but 
the German Socialists turned down 
all the pleas of their Socialist col- 
leagues trom other lands, and said 
that because they were offered only 
military and not political equality, 
they would have to vote No. 

The result was 83 to 7. Among the 
19 abstainers were the British Labor 
delegates, who took almost no part in 





—Little in The Nashville Tennesse 


“RUSSIA'S HOPE” 


the discussion, insisting that the A 
sembly had no power to discuss th 
matter. The other delegates, whi 
recognizing that they had no authori 
to discuss military details or the nun 
ber of divisions needed, insisted th 
it was their right and duty to give 
political lead, as they did in openit 
up this question with Mr. Churchil 
Resolution in August. 

None, I think, had any illusior 
that by passing a new Resolution thes 
had settled the matter. It was pointed 
out that while a European Army 
would obviously have to be part of 
the Atlantic Army and come under 
its Supreme Commander, not all men 
bers of the Council of Europe we 
members of the Atlantic Pact. A 
Dutch delegate commented that 
seemed there were to be four kind 
of troops in Europe: national armies, 
the European Army, the British Arn 
and the American-Canadian forces 

Certainly there is a great deal 
tidving up needed here and the pers« 
who came the nearest to pointing t 
way, Robert, Boothby, received \ 


4 


4 


4 


close attention. He suggested that th 
should, 1) negotiate a pact of Wes 
ern European Union, 2) gradua 
develop the Committee of Minist 
into an executive political author 
3) subordinate all “functional” Eu 
pean organizations to the Counci 
Europe, 4) integrate the United St 
of Europe into a wider Western 
Atlantic Union, 5) reorganize 
Brussels and North Atlantic Tre. 
organizations into a single milit 
council charged with the creation 
an integrated defence force for 
Western world, and 6). establis! 
Supreme Council of Western Et 
pean, United States and British C 
monwealth representatives to di 
the foreign policy, the military strat 
and the economic development 
this grand union. 

The key word in this argumen 
vitality; and after looking over Eu: 
the past two months I agree w 
Boothby that only through close 
sociation with the United States ¢ 
Europe be sufficiently revitalized 
survive. At that, it is going to be 
very close call, unless our friends 
Strasbourg and we in the North A 
lantic Treaty Organization pass vé 
quickly from talk to action. 
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F BOOKS 


PICKING THEM OUT 


E is the second instalment of 
S day’s Night’s guide to some of 
happiest and most rewarding 
tmas buying the selection of 


for children. As an aid to 
ts, proud uncles and practically 
body. the books have been classi- 


WW age groups 


HRISTMAS FOREST by Louise Fatio 
trated by Roger Duvoisin—Saunders- 


5 hat might have happened to the 
-load of gifts Santa had worked 
rd to finish if Mr. Fox had not 
the empty sandwich box and the 
1g reindeer. Santa’s “dear friends 

e forest” come to the rescue and 

one does his bit to ensure the 

every last gilt. The en- 
ting illustrations by Roger Duvoi- 

‘lace this lovely book very high 


erv Ol 


d on the Christmas list. It is a 
l-aloud Family Book” which sev- 


ear-Olds can read for themselves 


THE BEAR ON THE BALCONY—by Ruth He!m, 
tures by Richard Archer—Oxford—$2.75 





imphrey, the bear, came home 


ittle Johnny to spend the summer 
2 I 
balcony. Everything went just 
intil Humphrey began to insist 
t 


diet made up solely of cinnamon 


ind honev. But Johnny dealt 


hcce 1] 
successfully, too 


girls 4-8. 


this problem 
ind g 


n 


A Y THE RED DEER—by F 
trated by Kiddell 


Fraser 


Oxford 





arling 


Monroe 


which breathes the pure 


} 


& \ book 
: ' 


lelighttul atmosphere of the Scot 


Highlands. The red deer which 
their home there are observed 
*h the eves of Roddie and Flora 

1 of Munro Mackenz i 
Prose and pictures both ve 

CC | litt Big DOVS 1 ’ ‘ 

0) 
EXCITING SUMMER by Norman 
ustrated by Winslade—Oxford 
a sis the sto ot ttle hov who 
son of an African jungle chief 
Ihe experiences he has are 
e and wonderful. He has a pet 
that is almost human doing 
things. For bovs mostly 8-12 


W insiade 





GOING STEADY—by Anne Emery—Ryerson— 
$3.25 


@Here is a serious problem tackled 
with sympathy for both parents and 
the teen-agers who are “going steady.” 
The writer faces the ticklish puzzle 
with frankness and a complementary 
amount of humor. For teen-agers 


WINNING DIVE—by M. G. Bonne McCle 
land & Stewort—$2.50 


@ Youngsters 8-12 can enjov their 


summer holidays all over again as they 


read this story of camp life—swim- 


ming competitions, hikes, baseball, etc 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE AND THE GREEN CANARY 
by Hugh Lofting 
$3.50 


Longmans 





@ The drawings and text of this story 
carry excitement, 
good fun 


suspense and jolly 
Here are more of Pippi- 
nella’s adventures with the good little 
doctor and his animal 
boys and girls 7-11] 


friends. For 





HENRY HARE’S BOXING MATCH—by Dorothy 





Clewes Illustrated by Patricia W. Turner— 
Clarke, Irwin—75 cents 
A delightfully planned little story 
for the tour-or-five-vea Ids 
CHARLEY THE HORSE by To Palazzo — 
M 2 $3.25 





ul picture book w CI e'is e sto 
) eC lorse W l I Lagat > Y ) 
m lg lan ends But ¢ e 
d ere Vas ( S Wwe S 
) } WW ! 1 
Wasn i Dad l eC 
RUBBALONG TALES by Enid Blyto u 
trated by N Meredit Nove wn si loa 
$170 


thle Ma come to settle Gown in Tiptop 


Ma knows some useful spells; 











Story to IOVS a QO S s- 
AND EVERYWHERE by 
Fieming Crew—Oxford— 
® Children 5-S \ Ke these very 
short Ss nple v Stories Two- 
color paintings heig 1 the pleasing 


SAGEBRUSH FILLY by Eugenia Stone — 
McClelland & Stewart—$3.00 

@ This is a handsome illustrated book 

i Junior Literary Guild seiection Boys 


{ YW 


ind girls, 9-14, will warm to the 


touching story ot the lovely filly horse 


owned by Rick Mapleton and his 


sister 


out-doors. The hero’s a 





the bush in the middle of 
ind his Irish terrier Mickev have 


out by foot. He then lives in 





ra paper com- 








for all yvoung Canadians. For 11-16. 


EMIL—by Erich Kastner—il 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00 


® These are the famous Emil stories 
“Emil and the De “Emil and 


} ~] + vr 
th Puckish storv of a 





tectives,” 
ie Tree Twins.” 


voung bov her 


an unem- 
to take him 


material 


ploved circus 
I 


to the South 





Or an essa\ 


BACKGROUND 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS — by Thomas 
B. Costain—Doubleday—$3.00 


HERE is 


comed as 


\ "I ‘ 

novel whicen wi de Wel- 

Christmas present by all 
t 

b 1 ! ‘Yr + r 1 r 

Sook lovers. It is as Canadian as was 


Mr. 


by birth and much of the 








) nd not a few of the in 
cidents and Cc yn eC ised on the 
*s recollections 

10 Hundred Kings” is more 

period piece than the historica 

ymances f¢ which Mr. Cos 1 is 

ed. Its se g is the ) C 

ee | v evade Snouid De one 

\ ’ S OS IC 7 ( es of those 

C < j & \ e oO n< 5 le \ t 1e 

S e ‘ C ’ WA ( e te mo 
Sic p v c c SCS S d 

v \I Cos s ove 

\ CLIS K S C of 

overs Tec e verpustied 

women b ears ew find 





Sagebrush Filly 


From 
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the browser 


i word gramophone (and 
ng it te happily 
ngland njures up for most of 


is i-timers en box 
vith the g horn that was our intro- 
tion 1 t nder invention 
superseded e music box. And 


| I yt be plete, of 
re A + + +} + alert y j rather 
rge, fox terri th ears pricked to 
S master’s voice. Those ears, and 
thousands of iman pairs, are still 


pricked to His Master's Voice record- 
ngs for they are justly famous to-day 
x the perfection of their finish— 
y are nsidered by many 
solute ultimate in fidelity. 
S1 S e something of a fetish 


IMV re rds s f \ have your 

Y t hand ! t against 
ng that they are 
|} n fron te le st mn of 
HMVs at Smith’sCONCERTO FOR 
BO! D ORCHESTR ‘orelli 
»boe) 
RIN—Prelude t ict I--the Halle 











U str i > nn Bar- 
birolli; MEYEl Eh—LE€S tineura 
Ballet Suite the Sadler’s Wells Or- 


estra under Constant Lambert; and 
E GLA RPHEUS CHOIR 
‘rimond singing the Twenty- 
] ] nd these 
~ ry ” & ‘ ¢ r rye er Ve i on 
al eae they 





i \ ng- lay- 
ng I et, smitns \ t nswer 
I ful selection 1 3 rpm 

is. that ght the truly 

‘ ; ad ‘ . simply 

For instance, there’s the 

es 4 POT < 


\ Lu 


e490 S1y + t that 


S 5 or co} ‘ f+ ¢ . et of 
Ser ve |} Se It ns f irse, 
Ye 
jing 
ng 
slas. S ’ ym- 
s and 

en 

S now, 
LIS76 at rose 

»Id- 

te Scale sters were 


i to 


Tenny 

5 hun- 

< 2 + y and, 
’ es, it 
itiful 





Con- 
\ n lucted 
\nother perfect 


r-T ving 
$4.45 vith 
ting the 
Ss yur 


at 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


224 Yonge Street. Toronto 


— =< - 
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the era when grandmother and grand- 
father stepped out together brought to 
life vividly and accurately. 

“Son of a Hundred Kings” might 
be called a novel after the Dickensian 
tradition. There is the same pitiless 
portrayal of the social snob, the young 
bloods who fancy themselves behind 
the wheel of the motor car (or was it 
the steering rod?) and the gulf be- 
tween the social set and those on the 
wrong side of the tracks. The count- 
less vignettes, devastating in their 





HOME INSTITUTE 
COOK BOOK 


The Ideal Gf... 


The completely revised edition of 


AMERICA’S COOK BOOK 


Includes, besides over 3,500 


recipes, complete treatment of such 


subjects as cookery methods; 
buying; pressure cookery; menu 
making; special diets and child 

herbs, spices, wines 


frozen foods; calor 








At your booksel 


S. J. REGINALD SA 





$3 08 


UNDERS & COMPANY LIMITED 


clarity and understanding, reveal the 
author’s photographic memory. Espe- 
cially good are the descriptions of 
fashions and the Victorian way of a 
boy with a girl. These may seem pretty 
faded now, but a half-century ago they 
were ultra-smart. 

[he setting of “Son of a Hundred 
Kings” is an industrial town, it might 
as easily as not have been Mr. Cos- 
tain’s own town of Brantford, where 
he once worked on a newspaper. The 
central character is a lad known as 















Sh 





Ludar Prentice. He arrives at the town 
of Balfour without friends and is taken 
in charge by a kindly carpenter. Even- 
tually he also works on the newspaper, 
comes to know people on both sides of 
the tracks, even getting involved in a 
feud between the “first families” and 
winding up as chief suspect in a mur- 
der mystery. 

It is a story of charm in its setting 
and excitement in unfolding. We have 
heard that Mr. Costain is rather happy 
about this book; we think he has a 
right to be—F.E.D.McD. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 





THE “OTHER AUDIENCE” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


opera minded listeners. Informal con- 
tinuity carries with it a kind of naiveté 
that seems to have its roots in the 
mass-audience concept and its head in 
the clouds of liberal idealism. It has 
tended to mar the dignity of otherwise 
excellent programming. 

But while it may be true that higher- 
level programming is eventually fol- 
lowed by an improvement in the taste 
and intelligence of the mass-audience, 
it is a slow process that cannot be 
made a direct result. Education is a 
disciplinary process and people do 
not listen to the radio to be disciplined. 
They are not looking for spiritual 








‘guidance or for improvement. [he 


mass-audience listens to the radic for 
roughly the same reason they g to 
the movies: “to hold hands,” saig 
James Agate, “and to see life as hey 
think it is lived by people with 
money.” 

Thus Bushnell’s mid-opera pep talk 
was either based on a contempi.ous 
belief that no one who genuinely | keg 
opera was listening or on a self-d: ud- 
ing conviction that those who ere 
listenthg were listening to learn To 
the element of listeners who ere 
there because they wanted to hea the 
music, it seemed insulting. And 1 iese 
are the “other audience”! 

Then there’s a tendency to pr:<ent 
programs that are not directed to any 
audience, mass or select. There are 
times when one can recognize ‘hat 
the Series has become a catchal| for 
programs that reflect the private 


tastes of CBC personnel and whic 


have no other place for airing. Radio, 
like every other medium that must 
strike the compromise between ab- 
stract aesthetic standards and the mass 
consciousness, can be a frustrating 
business. Consequently, one can un- 
derstand that the institution of the 


Wednesday Night was looked upon as 
an Elysian Field of unrestrictior 
program planners. 

And the result of this: programs 
e.g., the reading of Hazel Robinson’s 
“Improvisations on a Sombre Them 


and Stephen Phillips’ ‘Paolo 
Francesca,” that simply do 
qualify on any count. Specialized 


© 


programs that cannot be justified ever 
in terms of “art for art’s sake” do 
as much to destroy one’s belief in the 
Series’ intrinsic value as does the wa 
tering down of high-level programs 
to the preconceived mass-audience 

And the two trends met and strug- 
gled dramatically, artificially and even 
ludicrously in last week's present 1tiOr 
of an art symposium. With the theme 
“Are the Arts out of Touch with the 
People?” the CBC clearly revealed its 
confusion, : 

(This is the first of two articles on 
the CBC Wednesday Night Series. 


BRITNELL’S 
FOR BOOKS 


The latest publications and the | 
finest selection of books in 
branches of literature to 
found in any Book Shop 
Canada. 

You are more likely to find 
books you want to own or g 

at Britnell's. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Before selecting your Christn 
Cards you must see our disp 
of distinguished cards — Ca 


dian, English, American ¢ 
French — They are the tops 
town. 


“Come In and Browse Arounc 


THE 
ALBERT BRITNELL 
BOOK SHOP 


765 Yonge Street, Toronto 
PRincess 3321 
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TOP MARKS 


s Eugene Gibeau, well-known Mont- 
shoe manufacturer, has sold 25,- 
cases of apples in the last 13 vears 

ery cent of profit has gone to help 

privileged children. Last week 
uper-Salesmanship was recognized 
the St. Lawrence Kiwanis Club. 
gue L’Espérance, Chairman of the 


¢ .b’s 1950 apple campaign, presented 


I 

with a cigarette case in the form 
1 1 1 } 

golden apple on a wooden base 


e 1 
+a ] >}1y 5 nr 
Gibeau’s apple selling has netted 


( ¢ the ~Th)} 
’ 100 for the club 


B Iwo Canadians, Noel Fothergill of 
EH milton, Ont., and William G. Dean 








Toronto, are among f 
McGill University whe 

ded Carn e Fel 

c Studies wthergill 

Ste nN e aqn i} 

explo on g e Labrado 


gone expior as e A h 
e Northwest Te es. The fel- 
ps will enable them to c e 





jing to PhD degrees n Me- 


tment of Geography 








g Ottawa Fe { map form Nas 
ed at the capital’s French En 
It ; hoe } r ‘ 

SV ts O De I ces Wa 
ving “thank vou he choice 


Frenchman. Jacques Greber, as 


naster planner for the Ottawa of 





re. It mav be held till next 


n by Presi- 








B® Four old sourdoughs. all close to 
John Dines, Alex Adams, Andrew 
Baird and Dave Ballantine 





ww), were flown from the 
be special guests at the By 
B hy ‘ v C + re ¢ 
( dian Women’s b 
ns, one-time dancing 
Kk ondike Kate who hadn't | 
the Yukon for 51 vear p 
dancing again. Dines. at various 
°s prospector, musician and elocu- 


st, rendered a new song bv him- 

entitled “Calling All Sourdoughs 
R Oo commentator Eve Henderson 

d as M¢ dressed as “the lady 


wn as Lou” (centre. below). For 





inV Organizations and were 


mn fire triich t \ iT ntiving 
In a fire truck fo visit oullyin 


IWN from the Yukon for five days of sourdough memories in Edmonton 
































DOUBLE AUTOMATIC 


heats quicker, stays hotter, irons faster 


——— lll = ie 





THE GREY CUP: Worth all the mud 


@ Splattered with mud from head 


Al Dekdebrun happily clutched the 


Grev Cupa ter nis team § 7 viet 


wo 
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© ©) 
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the whole province. He ts Lt. Col. 
Alfred Charles Delaney. 4 veteran of 





Vv 30 vears’ service e pern 
force. He will es s 

- - Ue v -c ec Ve . > 
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Until you've used Sunbeam Ironmaster, vou've 
no idea how much faster and easier ironing 
can be. No waiting for it to heat up—it's read\ 


to go in a split minute, and always delivers 






the correct. steadv Neat tor whatever tabric 





you're ironing. That's why you finish quicker, 






feeling fresher with a Sunbeam on the j 






s Double-Automatic Heat Con- 
trol... Thumb-tip Regulator Dial up in the 


handle... air-cooled, wrist-resting h 
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larger ironing surface ... permanently 
tached cord set...new streamlined beauty 


| 
| 
| 
| See your dealer 
| 
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Lae 
Niagara Bouquet 


I WOULD like you to know how 
much we here in the Bureau appre- 
ciated the very fine presentation of 
the Niagara area (SN, Nov. 14). I 
have heard several complimentary re- 
marks regarding the presentation. 








e St. Catharines, Ont. LOUIS J. CAHILL 
op Leverything i Niagara Editorial Bureau —RADIO 
: Old School 
IN YOUR story on The Falls (SN, 


Nov. 14), a caption reads: “Ridley 
~~ “ 1ve OY. . . . oldest boys’ boarding school.” 
pumeee “Private Schools in Canada” says 


that King’s College School, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, was founded in 1788. 
Ridley College was founded in 1889. 


Windsor, NS. HERBERT DALTON, JR. 


Pollsters Reply 


AN EDITORIAL (SN, Nov. 14) 
takes the Gallup Poll to task for ask- 
ing the people of Canada whether 
members of Parliament are elected or 
appointed. He argues that “at least 
half of those who did not give the 
right answer... were not sure whether 
the process in which they exercised 
that vote was properly called electing 
Or appointing . . Surely the word 
“elections” is known to all voters as 
the process in which they exercise their 
vote. Every official, semi-official and 
non-official reference to the process 
refers to them as elections. There is 
bal at least more documentation to the 
EE | Poll’s figures than to the editorial 
writer’s arbitrary figure of “at least 
half 
Toronto, Ont. WALTER J. COX, 
Canadian Opinion Company 





Wide beaches or tiny coves for swim- Fast en-tous-cas tennis courts... tour- 
ming...lazy sunning on soft p ink sand. nament golf courses...sport at its best. 





the MITCHELL 








Steel in Future 


RE YOUR Ottawa View (Nov. 14) 
remarks about the steel situation, you 
say that the big manufacturers of re- 
frigerators and stoves can switch to 
alternative lines but this is not easy for 
the small firms. So far as we can see, 
it is going to be no easier for large 
firms than for small. Our company, 
which we suppose would be classed as 
a large one, makes many lines besides 
refrigerators and stoves, but all except 
a small minority are made from steel 
sheets. Enamel cooking utensils, gal- 
vanized pails, tubs, garbage cans, milk 
shipping cans, stove pipe, eavestrough, 
etc., are equally affected by any steel 
sheet shortage. The minority of our 
lines which are made from aluminum, 
copper or stainless steel could not pos- 
sibly be expanded at this time because 
of shortages in those metals. .. . 
The trouble is that Canada has 
about one-third of the steel- -producing 
capacity per capita that the United 
States has. The United States could 
devote one-third of their steel produc- = mos 
tion to defence purposes and still have Foor 
twice as much steel per capita for \ 
civilian purposes as Canada would | 
have if all Canadian steel were de- 
voted to civilian purposes. . . . Even 
a very slight diversion of Canadian 


steel to defence is bound to hit civilian : 
users in Canada far more sev erely. MAN UFACTURIN S , . _ 
‘ me KNOV 


~ W. F. HOLDING, ¥ 
FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE verite The Bermuda Trade Development Board, President and Managing Director, TORONTO. ONTAR! #4 
Room 4 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. Your Travel Agent will make General Steel Wares Ltd. J Re 


complete arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. Toronto, Ont. 2 Oran 
ORNATE BE AEE ESOL IEE REED SEE LORI SRI ANAT BOOS VETO —_— 













pa arenas aid dts al coe 


Riding leisurely through old-world streets... cycling 


wwn flower-lined lanes... driving, in miniature motor Cars, 





} 


along wind roads taking the ferry to Paget, 


Warwick and Sandy’s Parishes. 


Biicht. sunny skies... the wide blue sea 
breaking on pink. powdery sand... nights brushed 
with stardust. perfumed with flowers... this 
is Bermuda. Here... in these semi-tropical Isles 
care disappears on the tlower-scented 
air... your life is serene. contented 


. here Is everything to live for. 


§ 
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HE BEAVER likes Jamaica too. 


“Beaver’s’’ Home 


|1KED your Jamaica story (SN, 
Nov. 21) but wasn’t that a picture otf 
lower Isle on Page 41? And why not 
picture of Lord Beaverbrook’s estate 
the island? Maritimers especially 
\ould have liked to see it. 
\foncton, NB. G. W. ROBBINS 


@ Yes, it was Tower Isle, not Casa 
Herewith is a picture of the 
“Cro- 
ity,” the winter home of the “Bea- 
r.’ near Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


THEN AND NOW 


HONOR 


Dr. Watson Kirkconnel!, President 
Acadia University at Wolfville, NS, 
the new Chairman of the Maritime 

Central Advisory Committee on Edu- 
tion. 


Blanca. 


m-covered grounds and 


AWARD 


4. Murray Anderson, of Sher- 

ooke, Que., forestry engineering stu- 
lent at the University of New Bruns- 

ck, Fredericton, has won Price 
Brothers $400 scholarship. 


APPOINTMENT 


Major H. H. A. Parker, 35, of To- 
nto, has been promoted to the rank 
Lieutenant-Colonel and appointed 
General Staff Officer, grade one, at 
Central Command Headquarters, Ot- 
tawa. He succeeds Col. C. B. Ware, 
DsO, who is now Army Commandant 


Calgary. 
DEATHS 

Che Very Rev. Peter Bryce, 71, for- 

r Moderator of the United Church 

Canada and one of the country’s 
nost loved religious figures (see 
F ont Page). 

Albert LeRoy Ellsworth, 74, Toron- 

industrialist, sportsman and philan- 

opist, one of Canada’s top oilmen 
i'd founder, in 1906, of the British 
\nerican Oil Co. Ltd. 

August Frederick Necker, 73, well- 
“sown Saskatchewan hotelman; in 
Moose Jaw. 


Robert James Browne, 66, Toronto 
O'ingeman who rose from constable 


to Police Commissioner and the city’s 
Senior Magistrate; in Toronto West- 
ern Hospital, of bronchial pneumonia. 


Donald McIntyre, 60, of Appin, 
Ont., former MLA for Middlesex 
South and one of Western Ontario’s 
most prominent cattle dealers; in To- 
ronto General Hospital. 

Dr. A. W. (Bill) Knox, 32, one of 
Canada’s outstanding young medical 
men; at his father’s home in Kelowna, 
BC, after a brief illness. 
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BERMUDA at its best.... 


Deepdene WMauor 


SMITH’S PARISH—BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and complete waterfront estate in Bermuda, offers 


luxurious accommodations at moderate rates. 


Write direct for illus- 


trated booklet or consult your travel agent. 








BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


completely new accounting machine ! 


the 





Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how 
its “mechanical brain” directs through 
various different accounting oper- 
ations, it’s hard to believe any machine 
could be so versatile. Until you have 
actually watched an operator whisk 
through her work, it’s hard to believe 
that any machine could be so fast, so 
easy to operate. 


Until you have heard what the Sensi- 
matic is doing for other businesses . . . 
until you have learned its surprisingly 
low price .. . until you have seen it 
operate on your figuring problems— 
you can’t know how much time and 
money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a 
demonstration today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


; 3 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs ap 
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REMMI 


FLORIDA 


kor Canadians, the 


and the 
portunity for a Flori 
Plaza vou have 


tions and 


travel bu igets. 


For reservations or information inquire 


service, We 


relaxing of currency re strictions, 


la vac ation . Here 


improvement of dollar value, me 


assuranc 


I] 


ans wider op- 


»at the Sheraton 


e of outstanding accommoda- 


the range of Canadian 


at the following 


Sheraton Hotels in Canada: 


King Edward 
Toronto, Ont. 


General Brock 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Stanlev W. ke 


Mount Royal or 
The Laurentien 


Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Montreal, Que 


The Lord Elgin | Affiliate 
Ottawa, Ont. 


rguson, Sheraton Hotels | 
Mount Royal Hotel, 


Prince Edward, 
Windsor, Ont. 


imited, 


Montreal, Que. 
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Sales or adie 





Many of Conada's leading orpora- 

tions ore now finding The Guild 
fies idea! for nferences p to 

people 

There are committee rooms brary 

games oom ounge superb meals 

and guest ooms ond a separate 

building for the larger meetings 

The Guild stoff is efficient and ex 


perienced in handling al! arrangements 


THE GUILD OF ALL ARTS 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Oxford 1131 ° Scorboro 3331 
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Royal Conservatory 
of Music of Toronto 


MIDWINTER 
EXAMINATIONS 


eB FEBRUARY, 1951 
(ga) 


Applications and fees must 

reach the Conservatory not 

later than JAN. 10, 1951. 
135 COLLEGE STREET 
TORONTO 2B, ONT. 


















OPERA'S GUIDING ANGELS 


LAST YEAR an excellent Opera Fes- 
tival was staged in the Royal Alexan- 
dra Theatre by the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto, using top 
Canadian talent from the Conserva- 
tory’s Opera School. Suddenly, a 
couple of weeks ago, a group of in- 
terested outsiders learned that the 
Conservatory was reluctantly giving 
up the idea of another Festival this 
vear. The University (the Conserva- 
tory is under the University) felt that 
the heavy burden of administration 
and financial responsibility could not 
continue to be borne yearly by the 
provincial University. 

This was appalling news to those 
who had hoped that last year’s Festival 
was the beginning of a Canadian Na- 
tional Opera Company. They decided 
to petition the University for time in 
which to see if they could not find the 
money and the people willing to take 
over the responsibility. The University 
was more than willing. 

In 48 hours the group had raised a 
promised initial $18,000 and had sug- 
gested a Board of Directors agreeable 
to the University (as Dr. David W. 
Pratt, one of the originators, said: “We 
wanted the baby to be the legitimate 
offspring of the new organization and 
the University”). Last week the group 
jubilantly called the press and radio 
together and announced that every- 
thing was set. The Opera Festival will 
take place at the Royal Alexandra, 
Feb. 8 to 16 and will include “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Faust.” 


ON THE TABLES 


CHILDREN’S CORNER SUITE—Debussy. 
Leopold Stokowski and his orchestra 
and André Caplet’s arrangement all 
combined in a colorful richly recorded 
version of the work. (Only complete 
recording of the Suite is still the Gisek- 


ing.) (Victor—33—LM9) 
Concerto No. 2 IN B-FLAT—Beetho- 
ven. William Kapell, pianist, with 


Golschmann and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra transferred to LP. The 
steely quality of the old 78 version is 
eliminated in the re-recording. (Victor 
33—LM12) 

OVERTURE TO WILLIAM TELL—Ros- 
sini. SKATERS WatLtz — Waldteufel. 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra give the two old favorites a 
rollicking retreatment on LP. Their 
78 version always was the select re- 
cording: LP confirms it. (Victor 
33—LM14) 

Les Pre_tupes—Liszt. VARIATIONS ON 
4 THEME BY HapyYN—Brahms. Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. LP advantages put the Or- 
mandy version of the symphonic poem 
ahead of the Stokowski (Victor) ver- 
sion, but Jorda for London still is the 
most brilliantly recorded. Three ver- 
sions of the variations have been made 
by London, Victor and Columbia. Co- 
lumbia’s version is colorful and fresh 


and the recording is excellent. (Co- 
lumbia—33—ML2066) 
SONGS OF CHARLES TRENET. The fa- 


mous French singer makes a recording 
of 14 of his songs on LP, including 


favorites “La Mer 
To cavil, more variety 


everybody’s 
‘“Hop-Hop.” 


all of them are jump—might ha 


shown his versatility. Recording: go 
(Columbia—33—ML4275) 

gFOR STRING 
AND CELESTA — Bart 


Music 
PERCUSSION 


Harold Byrns and the Los Ange! 
Chamber Orchestra give a top-flig 


performance of this difficult but 

tensely rewarding work. Recordin 
unfortunately deadened. (Capitol 

—lL 8048) 


SYMPHONY No. 3 IN B-MINOR 
Gliere. “Ilya Mourometz” perform 
by the symphony orchestra of 1 
Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome, u 
der Jacques Rachmilovich. The bor: 
bastic, even pompous work was 
natural for 
and this version seems thin in cor 
parison. LP offers, however, 
advantages. Recording: 


£ good. (Capit 
33—P8047) 


SYMPHONY No. 1 IN B-FLAT Masi 
Schumann, An event long await 
by collectors, 
Coppola and the 
Orchestra fulfills all expectations. 1 
reading by the ensemble of | 
“Spring” symphony is, plainly 
simply, glorious. 
(London—78—LA 132). 


SONATA No. 2 IN G-MINOR—Sc/ 
mann, Continuing the trend of 

last two years towards the record! 
of Schumann, this album 
Kathleen Long in a highly emotio 
treatment of this moving work. R 


excellent (London 78 


cording: 
LA 209) 





—Margaret 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: At 8 
EST the CBC will again broac 
coast-to-coast the St. Nicholas Ca 
ta, conducted last year in its 
Canadian presentation by the com 
er Benjamin Britten. The broad 
will originate from Grace Churcl 
the-Hill, Toronto. It will be suns 
the Grace Church Choir with 
tenor Gordon Wry (above) in his 
vious role of St. Nicholas. The ¢ 
Orchestra will be in the chu 
conducted by Geoffrey Waddin: 


INSTRU MEN| 


the Stokowski treatme 


the usu 


the recording by Pie: 
National Sympho! 


Recording: superb 


presents 
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if CHRISTMAS FEsTivaAL — If you 
int to keep the properly subdued 
usical background in your house 
»m mid-December on, just put this 
ston Symphony version of Yule- 
je favorites on your machine; set it 
I pe srs It should make everyone 

| Yule-ish. (Victor—45—49-1341.) 


HAPSODY IN BLUE—Gershwin. The 
irable jazz classic still again; this 
ne, with José and Amparo Iturbi at 
double-piano score, along with the 
‘A Symphony Orchestra, for which 
sé takes time from the keyboard to 
nduct. (Victor—45—WDM1366.) 


AIRE DE LUNE—Debussy. Stokow- 
i and his symphony with the old 
vorite on a long player. Victor—45 
49-1009-A.) 


\ VALSE—Ravel. Boston Symphony, 
lunch conducting, perform this bland 
ioreographic poem for orchestra 
ith suitable blandness. Recording: 
cellent. (Victor—45—49-]2]3-A.) 


INATA No. 4 IN F SHARP—Scriabin. 
crisp, scintillating performance by 
illiant pianist William Schatkamer. 

\ecording catches all facets of the 
\oughtful interpretation. (Victor—45 
49-0700-A.) 


SYMPHONY No. 100 IN G-Magsor. 
SYMPHONY No. 94 IN G-MAJOR 

fadyn. Hugo Rignold conducts the 
iverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
irough a crisp, spirited version of the 


“Military”; Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducts the same orchestra in a tenderly 
precise treatment of the delightful 
“Surprise.” Recording: excellent. (Co- 
lumbia—33—ML4276) 


BacH — A GERMAN ORGAN Mass 
(Third Part of the Klavierubung). 
Fritz Heitman at the Charlottenburg 
Palace Organ presents a collector’s 
item. Transfer from the Telefunken 
matrices have brought out the bass 
response missing in their pressings. 
For specialists, a must. The organ is a 
superb Baroque and is given full di- 
mensions. Capitol—33—P8029) 


CONCERTO Grosso IN G-MINOR—Vi- 
valdi. CONCERTO GROSSO IN F-MINOR 
—Scarlatti. In the Vivaldi, Antonio 
Guarnieri conducts the Orchestra of 
the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino to 
produce a rather gummy version of a 
sprightly work. Edmund Weyns and 
the Wiesbaden Collegium Musicum, 
repressed from German Telefunken, 
give an expert performance of a not 
very interesting Scarlatti work. Re- 
cording: good. (Capitol—33—L8035) 


SYMPHONY No. 4 IN’ F-MINOR— 
Tchaikovsky. Koussevitsky and the 
Boston Sy mphony Orchestra give us a 
fine new version of the work, exceed- 
ing the earlier Kleiber, Sargent, Or- 
mandy versions. Unfortunately a gra- 
tuitous cut of the scherzo mars an un- 
reserved recommendation. Recording: 
excellent. (Victor—33—LM1008) 
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Prain-Teaser: 


l For 


The Ladies 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





ACROSS 

CBC amazing Mr A trays from th 
Beet track, nowadays 4, 6 
See 

by 12.3.4 
Or a 1 I ette a 
it were. (5) 
Cowards do it often, according to Shake 


speare. (3 


Russian is to steal back ) 





is hav 
he apostle has completed the sailors 





1 a Wad is sou 
Albert mock 








How Hi s “Nibs made his mark 5 
Et legend. (3 
Perhaps these, if little, have long ears 


too ‘5 
Surely Prince Albert should be here too 


9,6) 

Dance like the wind? (4 

Half a loaf is better than one of these 
5,5) 
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DOWN 
1 h pi Frenc Ww 
I S 5 
Sticky pie tins 7 
3. What! A new ring’s not in order after 


popping the questio 
4. To step on the French calls for regular 
footwork 7 
5. Hotel that is of Victoria what Victoria 
was of India. (7) 
7. John Jacob Astor ha ia first class come- 
back in his city 
8. Forget-me-! 
9. Nose that turn 
14. He gets his own back 
16. To whom one ahora tl 

















oO rourd! 
and how! (4 
somersaults without ar 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Behind the times 
10. See 29 
11. Tilts 
12. Direct 
13. Meantime 
15. Madison 
16. Stamens 
17. Revived 
20. Accuser 
24. Lonesome 
26. Sylvan 
28. Avast 
29 and 10 
accidents 
30. Eyebrow pencils 
DOWN 
2. Encored 
3. Indicts 
4. Dine 
5. Haste 
6. Titania 
7. Malaise 
8. Systems 
Tandem 
Enid 
Stay 
Release 
Vantage 
Visitor 
Cryptic 
Several 
Run off 
Macaw 
Lace (135) 







Chapter of 





SyMPHONY No. 4 IN A, Opus 90 
(“Italian”) —- Mendelssohn. Kousse- 
vitsky and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra reread the score for LP. Fine, 
but don’t relinquish the version by the 
conductor and the orchestra made in 
the mid-thirties for LP advances. Has 
the sweet brilliance of the early ver- 
sion but the enthusiasm seems fled. 


Recording: good. (Victor — 33 — 
LM20) 
@ Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra 


has a busy winter season scheduled 
with ten concerts planned. In addition 
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to the three regular symphony con- 
certs there are three youth concerts 
and four children’s concerts all con- 
ducted by Eugene Kash. 

As a prelude to the first children’s 
concert of November 25 the Chil- 
dren’s Concert Association held its 
fifth annual poster competition for 
children. Posters were designed and 
painted with musical themes as in- 
spiration. The judges were Norman 
MacLaren (SN, Dec. 5), Kathleen 
Fenwick of the National Gallery and 
Photographer Yousuf Karsh. 














Give them the extra 


CRAVEN ‘A’ 
WILL NOT AFFECT 
THE THROAT 





enjoyment—the added 


pleasure of Craven‘ A’—with 


the world-famous 


and superb flavour. 


CT 





CRAVEN PLAIN 
without cork tips 
same fine quality as 

Craven ‘A’. 
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Cuttin, 


DISTINCTIVE 
GIFTS 


GAILY 
WRAPPED 


x Cad rex Scarfe— 


SCovta Haud bags 


Perfumeo Coleguca 


Hardkechi/e 
Mouoeecald 


also 


Uptown JA EGER Department 


JOAN RIGBY 


104 BLOOR STREET WEST 


Store: MI. 4969 Accessory Department: MI. 7636 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Children’s Aid Society 
of Brant 


Qualified person to direct staff of twelve and all matters of admin- 
istration in this progressive, adequately financed agency operating 
in the child care, protection and family welfare fields. 


This is an unusual opportunity to develop your ideas in a com- 
munity which is already awake to the need for higher standards 
of child care and service, and where good co-operation is forth- 
coming from both municipal officials and board members. 


Applications will be received by the undersigned until December 
22nd — duties can commence February Ist-15th, 1951. 


Please Address 


Mr. A. L. Binkley, Vice-President 
42 George Street, Brantford, Ontario 








RADIO & TELEVISION 


“NOW I ASK YOU,” popular CBC quiz 





—Gilbert M 
show (Trans-Canada, 8 p.m. EST, Fr 


employs experts and weekly guest: (1. to r.) Morley Callaghan, Coordinator Kin 


Mcllroy, 


SNOW OR RAIN OR SUN 
ARE HIS DELIGHT 


WHEN snow falls unexpectedly and 
Public Works Departments aren’t pre- 
pared, most citizens just complain. 
But Montrealers have the answer and 
can’t understand why he isn’t officially 
consulted. He’s Frank Edwards. 

Edwards broadcasts a five-minute 
weather report five days a week at 
Too Bi. -OVET 
CFCF. His Elliott- 
Haynes rating (ra- 
dio’s barometer — 
no pun intended) 
indicates that he’s 
listened to by two- 
thirds of the avail- 
able audience. And 
82 per cent of that 
audience can iden- 
tify his sponsor, 
Harrison Bros., the POM (‘Pride of 
Montreal”) Bakers. 

His formula is simple: Lots of 
facts—like time of sunrise, sunset, 
Statistics, comparison and temperature 
reports from five points in district. 

The forecast includes the official 
report, supplemented by reports from 
McGill Observatory and from Uncle 
Jake. This imaginary character en- 
ables Edwards to inject his own ideas 
and hunches. “Well,” he is likely to 
say, “the official forecast says it'll be 
clear all afternoon, but my Uncle 
Jake tells me that his corns hurt. He 
thinks there is a chance of rain.” 
Montrealers take the hint and carry 
umbrellas. 

Edwards is up at 5.30, is in his 
studio before seven. He reads all tele- 
type reports, phones the Dominion 
Public Weather Office at Dorval, Mc- 
Gill and other sources. Occasionally, 
not satisfied with local information, 
he calls the U.S. Weather Office at 
Burlington, Vt. He completes his 
script a few minutes before air time. 

Edwards got into radio in 1942. 
He was with a radio equipment firm 


FRANK EDWARDS 


Interrogator Rupert Lucas, 





Ralph Allen and James Bannerma 


in Detroit; wangled a staff announce: 
job with WJBK. In 1944 he returned 
to Montreal—he was born there and 
attended McGill. But only odd radio 
jobs came his way until 1946 when 
he started his present program. 


In English or French 


He also writes weather and _ his 
torical scripts for CBC; figures he’s 
written about 150 in the last five 
years. Two years ago his_ series 
“Stories of Today and Yesterda\ 
won international recognition in com 
petitions at Ohio State University and 
at Toronto. Fluently bilingual, he did 
a series of weather cea “La 
Voix dans le Vent’ (“The Voice 
the Wind”) for en French 
stations. 

Sometimes the weather plays him 
a nasty trick. One day Uncle Ja! 
said the sun would shine all day. T! 
afternoon the rains came. With others, 
Edwards sought shelter in a restaur: 
doorway. Said one dressed-up, u 


brella-less girl, “Boy, if I could o1 
lay my hand on that guy Edward 
—Fred Kaufn 






18 VARIETIES 15¢ 


Everyone interested in housepla 
should plant a packet or ¢ 

our Geranium Seed. We 
gorgeous collection cont 
Dazzling Scarlet, Flame Red 

Red, Crimson, Maroon, Ver 
Scarlet, Salmon, Cerise, 4 
Red, Salmon-Pink, Brigh 
Peach, Blush Rose, White, I 

ed, Variegated, Margined. | 
grow from seed and ofte 

90 days after planting. (Pk 

(2 for 25c) postpaid. Plan 
SPECIAL OFFER: | pkr a 

and 5 pkts of other Choice H 
plant Seeds, all different and 
Value $1.25, all for 60c postp ¢ 


voor OUR BIG 1951 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK 





grown in house 


rrr SEED ryyh) 3 
GEORGETOWN, ONT 











Ska fe POLL AA ET aad TE 


Pinch-Bottles of Tanbark Cologne, After Shave Lotion or 
Eau de Cologne, obtainable in two sizes, 85¢ or $1.35. 
Shaving Bowl in Maroon Plastic, $1.65. Lather Shaving 
Cream, 55c. Men's Talcum Powder (round container), 75c. 


Deodorant Powder, 75c. 


| Be ek al ms Fad Wed Se oe ae 
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Molded out of 


Monsanto Plasties 


PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTS 
FOR MEN 








PRODUCTS ‘ 
FOR WOMEN / 





PRODUCTS — 
FOR CHILDREN o Le we 


Gv 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


wd 








MONSANTO occupies an important position in 
the field of plastics. It supplies a large num- 
ber of molding compounds to plastic molders 
who, in turn, make countless plastic products 
that bring pleasures and profits to everyone. 


Chief among Monsanto plastic molding 
compounds is polystyrene—trade-named 
Lustrex.* It is the plastic of a thousand 
uses, a thousand colors. In many ways it is 
superior to cellulose acetate. It costs less - 

savings often run as high as 20%. It has un- 
usual lustre—doesn’t absorb water—is chem- 
ically resistant—has no odor or taste. Prod- 
ucts made of Lustrex also possess improved 
electrical properties, greater rigidity, tough- 


ness and long-lasting qualities. 


Plastics mol 


with production economies resulting from 


lers are particularly impressed 


faster molding cycles made possible by Lustrex. 


If you are a molder of plastics, ask a Monsanto 
representative for more information on the ad- 
vantages of Lustrex——as well as other Monsanto 
molding compounds and industrial resins. Or, 


write any Monsanto Office for technical details. 


MONSANTO (Canada) LIMITED 
MONTREAL © TORONTO ¢ VANCOUVER 


LUSTREX STYRENE is made in Canada 


from Canadian Raw Materials 





*Trade-mark registered in the U. S. 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
Plastic molding compounds and industrial resins 
are only a few of the more than 400 chemicals 
ind plastics produced by Monsanto for use in 
the manufacture of more than 20,000 finished 
products. If you are a businessman with a prob- 
lem in production, processing, costs or sales, 
learn how Monsanto can serve you. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
ations will develop. Provincially, 
some of the people of Regina will be 
voting in the Lumsden constituency. 
Federally, some Regina people will 
vote in Qu’Appelle constituency and 
some in Moose Jaw constituency. The 
balance, of course will be voting in 
Regina city constituency in each case. 

They will, that is, if provincial and 
federal governments fail to change 
the boundaries of Regina city con- 
stituency. 


British Columbia: 


GIVE IT BACK 


MAYOR Charles Thompson and Ald. 
J. D. Cornett, hats in hand, walked 
into the Hotel Vancouver suite of 
Transport Minister Chevrier and 
asked him again to make a deal on 
the city’s airport. 

And Mr. Chevrier seemed in no 
hurry. 

What had happened was that the 
city found that it had not got -the 
money which the airport needed 
spent on it. So it wanted to give it 
back to Ottawa and try to get a mil- 
lion and a half or so out of the 
scramble. 

During the war, Canada operated 
the airport. As war ended, Vancou- 
ver, with loud cries of civic pride, de- 
manded and got it back. Now it’s too 
costly to handle. 

Mr. Chevrier told newsmen Ottawa 
is ready to take over the airport. But 
he wouldn't say that he’s agreeing to 
pay a big figure for it. 

What Vancouver wants is a_ big 
new bridge over the Fraser near the 
airport. Vancouver's idea is that Ot- 
tawa kick in $1,500,000 toward its 
construction, take the airport and call 
everything square. 

But what was not said out loud was 
that if Ottawa refused the deal, Van- 
couver eventually would have to 
move out of the airport business any- 
way. With airplanes heavier, it takes 
deeper and longer runways to accom- 
modate them. And Vancouver city 
hasn't the kind of money needed to 
develop the runways. 





HELLO CHUM: Set. G. A. Hea 
of Montreal who arrived at F: 
Lewis, Wash., with the Royal Ca) 
dian Regiment, is given a helping har 
hy M/Set. Charles Vetter of Jacks 
ville, Florida. Troops like the can 


Newfoundland: 
HALF-PAY 


The Provincial Government is ag 
faced with the problem of relief d 
ing the winter. It has a self-liquidat 
plan in operation which is not v. 
popular with the workers. 

At the moment there are 191 road 
projects, new roads and repairs, und 
way and the workmen are being of! 
ed only half their pay now and 
rest during the winter when the | 
jects will be suspended because ot 
weather. Protests have already b 
made by the men but the Premier 
stated that the system will be conti 
ed and will apply to all men emplo 
on the road projects. 

The fishery, being seasonal, ca 
many men-to seek alternative work 
the autumn and winter. The rr 
projects were delayed purposely 
take up the slack in the mount 


jobless roll. 
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CITY REBUILDS: Reconstruction goes ahead in the St. Lawrence souths/ 
city of Rimouski, which was almost wiped out in a disastrous fire last May. 

buildings shown are modern brick and stone structures and the giant rebuil« 
job is now more than three-quarters completed. Public contributions assts 














ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


LIFE’S 


PICTURE 
HISTORY 
OF WORLD 
WAR I 


Nearly 1000 photographs 
paintings, maps, many in 
color, and 75,000 words of 
narrative. Size 10” x 14”. 
Price $12.50 a copy at all 





bookstores. 

: 
THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY LTD. 
Publishers ~ Toronto 1 





The Sonnets of Louise Labé 


S BY ALTA LIND COOK 


Translations of the glorious love 
d sonnets of the sixteenth century 
French poetess—sonnets “perfect in 
simplicity, sincerity and passion.” 
Translations face the originals. A 
book to own and cherish. $2.25. 


University of Toronto Press 
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WRITER’S STORY 


H. G. WELLS—by Antonina Vallentin—Long- 
mans, Green—$5.00 

SUBTITLED “Prophet of Our Day,” 
Miss Vallentin’s biography of Wells 
is the first full-length book about 
him to appear since his death in 1946. 
But while Miss Vallentin is first in 
the field in point of time, it is un- 
likely that she will be the last. Wells, 
as a writer, as a self-made man, as an 
amorist, as a Cockney humorist or as 
a critic of modern society, is a figure 
made for the biographers. : 

It must be said that Miss Vallentin 
does not add much to the sum of in- 
formation that has hitherto been read- 
ily available about her subject. Wells 
published his autobiography a few 
years before his death. His novels too 
are essentially autobiographical, 
whether his leading character is 
George Ponderevo, Mr. Polly or Ann 
Veronica. Taken altogether, his writ- 
ings are almost as self-revealing as the 
diary of Samuel Pepys. 

Wells’s new biographer, however, 
has provided a readable introduction 
to his work, and one that may encour- 
age younger readers to read Wells in- 
stead of reading about him.—J.L.C. 


MEN FROM VENUS 


BEHIND THE FLYING SAUCERS — by Frank 

Scully—Clarke, Irwin —$4.00 
THE TIMES are ripe for the fey, if 
not for the downright screwball. 
Books like this and Ron Hubbard’s 
“Dianetics” (all about psychiatric 
treatment at home) are well establish- 
ed in the best seller lists. Frank Scully, 
a writer for the theatrical world’s 
Variety, has dressed ud a_pseudo- 
scientific explanation of the flying 
saucer phenomena that have been pop- 
ping into the headlines tor over three 
years. (Latest sober explanation was 
in a Toronto Globe and Mail story: 
aircraft almost broughi to a stall by 
the jet stream of terrific air currents 
at extreme altitudes, then darting for- 
ward for an optical illusion.) 

With page after page of endless 
explanation, testimony (of rather hazy 
sources) and speculation, Scully tells 
what he thinks they are: space ships 
from another planet, probably Venus, 
piloted by midgets, and flying on mag- 
netic lines of force. Scully says three 
cracked up in New Mexico, but the 
Air Force hushed it all up. In fact, 
Scully blames the Air Force for all 
the mystery. “Why was Operation 
Saucer (the Air Force investigation) 
suddenly called off?” “Secrecy and in- 
competence go hand in hand and 
should never be tolerated in a free 
world.” Scully grandly challenges the 
Pentagon to tell the truth; then claims 
he is doing it anyway. 

Choicest morsel of what he says 
concerns the 16 little bodies, burned 
presumably by the inrush of air 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, if 
not available at your bookseller's, may 
be purchased by postal or money order 
to ‘Saturday Night Book Service," 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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NOBLE ESSENCES by Osbert Sitwell 
The fifth and final volume of Sir Osbert’s great auto- 
biography. Beautifully illustrated. $4.50 
CANADIAN ART by Graham Mclinnes 


Three centuries and all aspects of Canadian art are 
surveyed in this handsome volume. Many illustrations in 
colour and black and white. $4.00 


TOO LITTLE LOVE by Robert Henriques 


This 600-page novel “tells a great story with vision, 
sympathy and understanding”— Montreal Star $4.50 


HOME IS THE STRANGER 
by Edward McCourt 


} The moving story of an Irish girl and a Canadian airman, 
- $ set in the Canadian west of today $3.00 





gee For Boys and Girls 
ona THE GOLDEN PINE CONE 
om ° by Catherine Anthony Clark 
: 4 a A charming and original fantasy with a British Columbia 
= setting. Beautifully illustrated by Clare Bice. Ages 8-12 
iro $2.75 
~"Saa. «©THE BELLS ON FINLAND STREET 
ew by Lyn Cook 
* : A delightful tale of a little Finnish-Canadian girl who wants 


to be a figure-skating champion. By the “Story Lady” of 
C.B.C.'s "Doorway in Fairyland". Ages 8-12. $2.50 








A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 
by NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 


A gift of confidence . . . a book that has climbed high 
on bestseller lists all over the country. It offers 
proven methods—both religious and scientific for 
overcoming personal problems and attaining the 
confidence that creates success. Over 200,000 copies 
esis Risiees. soa. ae ae we ae heeeee as $3.75 


Give a Book THIS CHRISTMAS — A MSLEOD BOOK 
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Onooth! 


Our ski-runs, tows and trails have thousands of 
friendly visitors each winter. Summit, Colling- 
wood, Bracebridge, Bethany, Huntsville, 
Dagmar, Oshawa and many more provide fine 
skiing for these friends. We welcome them 
all the more gladly because of their vital 
contribution to our national welfare. Let's 
help all our guests have a very good time. 
John Labatt Limited. 
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through a smashed porthole, found 
inside the tiny cabin of one of the 
saucer-like craft. The man who is 
Scully’s most important link with all 
this is a mysterious Dr. Gee. He was 
present at the early examinations of 
the cracked-up spaceships and their 
crews. 

Scully was evidently tickled pink 
when the Air Force ignored twenty 
questions he asked the authorities last 
January. He still makes capital out of 
the official silence by repeating the 
questions in his book. Samples: 
Weren't all saucers found in the west- 
ern hemisphere magnetic rather than 
jet jobs? What happened to the re- 
mains of the 16 men found dead? 

The Air Force was asked about 
Scully’s book this fall by newspaper- 
men; wearily denied again (1) that 
any conclusive evidence of spaceships 
has ever come up; and (2) that it has 
anything of its own up its sleeve. 

Scully may be kidding but he keeps 
a straight face, and the public love 
him for it and peg his book at a 
lucrative notch on the best seller list. 

—J.Y. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THE ABANDONED—by Pau! Gallico—McClel- 
land & Stewart—$3.00 
@ This novel is quite different in 
manner and material from Paul Gal- 
lico’s best-known short stories, which 
are based on newspaper life or sport- 
ing events. In this book he has en- 
tered the realm of fantasy, with the 
story of a boy turned into a cat and 
his subsequent adventures under the 
guidance of an experienced haunter 
of London docks and streets. The au- 
thor enters into the mind of a cat ina 
style satisfying to ailurophiles of all 
ages. If you have one or more on 
your Christmas list, this book will be 
an appreciated gift. 
MIXED COMPANY—by Irwin Shaw—Random 
House—$4.75 


@ This collection of short. stories 
deals with incidents in the lives of 
sailors, soldiers, Communists, Nazis, 


Jews, actors and others, interpreted 
by a writer of the hardboiled, or 
Hemingway, school. Irwin Shaw's 
characters are alike in exemplifying 
the fashionable frustrations of mod- 
ern fiction. Any one of his stories, 
taken by itself, is worth reading, but 
a collection of thirty-seven has a de- 
pressing effect. It is advisable to take 
them in small doses. 


MY NECK OF THE WOODS—by Louise Dick- 

inson Rich—Longmans, Green—$3.50 
@ One of the recipes in modern writ- 
ing is to settle in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the United States, keep 
alive in spite of hardships and then 
cash in on the experience by telling 
the world about it. Fortunately, the 
U.S.A. is big enough to provide many 
such corners for authors without 
overcrowding. 

Mrs. Rich’s corner is in the Maine 
woods and this is the third of her 
books to describe her life there. Her 
descriptions of the country are color- 
ful and she is blessed with a number 
of eccentric neighbors, whom she 
likes and in whom she can arouse 
her readers’ interest. The result is a 
book that should appeal to the many 
city-dwellers who hide or flaunt a 
nostalgia for the backwoods.—J.C. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 


39 famous writers, of 23 nations tell 
their best Christmas stories. Stephen 
Leacock (Canada) Queen Marie 
(Romania) Lynn Doyle (Ireland ) 
Selma Lagerlof (Sweden) and many 
more contribute to this gold-mine 
of fascinating Christmas tales. It is 
a book that will be read and re-read 
by young and old A treasure 
for years. 


Price $6.75 


GIVE A BOOK THIS CHRISTMAS 
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“Highly original and 
deliciously funny ...compiled 
with hard work and infinite care.” 


—N._Y. Times Book Review 


Heres England 


By RUTH McKENNEY and RICHARD 
BRANSTEN., Io this lively book —rich in his- 
tory, architecture and practical travel information 
—the author of My Sister Ete en and her hus- 
band write about the green and pleasant land 
with which they have fallen fi 
in love. “An utterly be- + ‘ 

witching guide book . . . tells as 
the visitor in the most practical \\~i«/ 
and entertaining fashion not 4" 
merely what to see and how to!{( 
see it, but what England is 
really about."—N. Y. Herald {|| 
Tribune Book Review. \lus- 
trated by Ospernt LANCASTER. |) 
















$3.95 Js 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY LTD. 
Publishers Toronto 17 








Flemish Artists | 
of the Valois Courts | 


BY RUTH MASSEY TOVELL 


A beautiful book on the earl 
Flemish artists, dealing mainly wit! 
With 1 
full-page colour plates and 44 hal 
tones. $11.00 


manuscript illumination, 


University of Toronto Press 
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Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 
® 


The British Crown 
Assurance Corporation Limited 
of Glasgow, Scotland 
& 

The British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
& 

Security National 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street ¢ Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 
for Canada Manager 
BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 














READY TO SERVE YOU ... 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities— 






~ 


@ Executor and Trustee 


Transfer Agent and Registrar 


CHART 
ER 
“ANWAWO 
ee 


@ Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 
@ Investment Management 


@ Collection Agent 
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Be Thrifty in ’Fifty 


Open A Savings Account Today With 


CHARTERED TRUST 


R. R. CORSON COMPANY H. E. LANGFORD 
President General Manager 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 








A. W. MILES 


Funeral Dtrector 


HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


commodious, convenient, beautifully 


ne Chapel 1s 


priately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


The chapel 1s completely Air-Conditioned 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


HYland 4948 
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MARSHALL: TRIPLE PLANNEF 


Secretary of Defence Has Blueprir 
For War After Peace After We 


“WE MUST, it we are to realize the 
hopes we may now dare have for last- 
ing peace, enforce our will for peace 
with strength. We must make it clear 
to the potential gangsters of the world 
that if they dare break our peace, they 
will do so at their great peril... . We 
have tried since the birth of our nation 
to promote our love of peace by a dis- 
play ot weakness. This course has 
tailed us utterly.” 

That was General Marshall in his 
last report to the Secretary of War at 
the end of World War II. His first 
chance to put his belief in practice 
came with his appointment as Secre- 
tary of State in 1947. His second and 
more vital chance to prove the validity 
of his view came with his appointment 
as Secretary of Defence in September. 

Last week with UN. lines crumbling 
in North Korea before an estimated 
200,000 Chinese Communists, Mar- 
shall’s firm belief was facing its cru- 
cial testing-point. So far it had enabled 
him to warrant certain high expecta- 
tion at time of his appointment. 

It's a belief that is providing gui- 
dance in the problems facing him at 
this critical time. It is serving him 
in his capacity as bulwark for the Re- 
publican-mud bespattered Dean Ache- 
son: he and Acheson have no differ- 
ences in their foreign policy. 

The appointment has also indicated 
one result: that Marshall and not 
Truman would run foreign and mili- 
tary policy. The double-play strategy 
with regard to China would be Mar- 
shall to Acheson to MacArthur. On 
everything but strictly domestic policy, 
said the observers, Marshall would be 
president in nearly every way but 
name. A glance at Marshall's past rec- 
ord of achievement shows his high po- 
tential of fitness for knotty problems 

He was born in Unionville, Pa., in 
1880, the son of a coal operator and 
a collateral descendant of the famous 
Chief Justice John Marshall*. He 
graduated from Virginia Military In- 
stitute, served in the Philippines, 1902- 
3, served as instructor for Army Stafl 
College, 1908-10; did another hitch in 
the Philippines in 1913-16. During 
World War I he served on General 
Staff from 1917 to 1919; participat- 
ed in a number of battles including 
the Meuse-Argonne operations. From 
1919 to 1924 he served as ADC to 
General Pershing, who once called him 
the finest officer in the U.S. Army; 
then served in China from 1924-27. 
During the thirties he served in a se- 
ries of offices for General Staff, held 
the rank of major-general until 1939 
when he was made a full general and 
appointed Chief of Staff. Until that 
appointment he had been _ battling 
apathy on the questions of universal 
military training and adequate de- 
fence establishment. With his appoint- 


*Gen. Marshall's first wife, Elizabeth Coles 
died in 1927 after 25 years of marriage 
He is Katherine Tupper, a 
widow with three children 


married to 


ment as Chief of Staff came the \ 
of moulding an army. 

At thé beginning of the U.S. ent 
into World War II the tug-of-war | 
tween MacArthur and Marshall | 
gan. MacArthur demanded m 
troops, supplies and general attenti 
to be paid to the Pacific theatre; M 
shall voted “No” in favor of Euro; 

By 1946 Marshall was in China . 
tempting to mediate the civil w 
During his 13-month stay he had ti 
to form no very favorable impressi 
of Nationalist Leader Chiang K 
shek. He returned convinced th 
further U.S. military aid to his par 
was futile, unless Chiang reform 
his Government. His proposal 
coalition between the Kuominta: 
and the Communists—failed and 
blamed extremists on either side. 

In 1947 Gen. Wedemeyer believ: 
in Chiang’s personal integrity, urge 
turther aid. Marshall shelved Wed 
meyers report on the grounds it w 
harmful both to U.S. and China. 

Last week Gen. MacArthur blunt 
acknowledged that his UN command 
in Korea was confronted with “an e: 
tirely new war.” And at Lake Succes 
the poker-faced Chinese Red Env 
Wu Hsiu-chuan was saying that Ch 
nese Communists in Korea were vo 
unteers and that Peking would n 
stop their departure for the battlefront 
For Marshall—as for every membx 
of the Truman Administration—it w 
the acid test of his career. Betwec 
meetings of the National Securit 
Council he told the press. that 
seriousness lay in the effect that Ch 
nese attack had on the world situat 
asa whole. 

Was it war or postponed wa 
Whatever the course ahead, it call 


for a unique—and historical—mixtu! 


of soldier and diplomat. Observers 
the U.S. and elsewhere, grim abo 
the picture generally, took some cor 
fort in the fact that Marshall was 
o'd faithful who had had his share « 
successful soldiering and diplomacy 
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THE HOME GUARD AGAIN 


ondon. 
VHEN the Home Guard was first 
yrmed in 1940—then known as the 


ocal Defence Volunteers until Mr. 
hurchill with his unerring instinct for 
ie right word rechristened it—it was 
comic organization. Most of the 
jembers in those early days drilled 
ith shotguns and walking sticks and 

improvised _ pikes. 


Even the sugges- 
tion that they 


should arm them- 
selves with bows 
and arrows in em- 
ulation of the men 
of Agincourt was 
not then so comic 
as it afterwards 
seemed. It was 


POD. seriously made in 
Parliament. 
Later the Home Guard. with its 


800,000 members, many of them old 

-oldiers, became a really tormidable 
ghting force, which fortunately was 
rever called into action. But, if an- 
ther world war were to happen, the 
Home Guard would be much more 
vadly needed. 

Attack on this country from the air 
vould be more extensive and devastat- 
ng. and the use of air-borne troops 
nuch greater. Besides there would be 
: Communist Fifth column to be dealt 
vith. For such uses the Home Guard, 
yecause of its regional character and 
ocal Knowledge. would be especially 
iseful — if properly trained and 
quipped. A big “if.” 

Mr. Shinwell. Minister of Defence. 
told the House of Commons that plans 
re being put in hand now to raise the 
dome Guard again in case of emer- 
encv. The War Office, in fact, is ap- 
sointing a Home Guard Adviser in 
ach Army command in this country. 
But this is quite a long way from the 
ucleus force for which many people 
re asking and hoping. It took a long 
me to raise, train and equip the 
{ome Guard in the last war. In the 
ext there may not be so much time 
iven. : 


A WEEK’S WORK 


31G PLANS are under way for the 
evelopment and modernization of the 
sritish coal industry — nothing less 
1an the expenditure of £520,000,000 
1 the next 15 vears. And, in addition, 
bout £115,000.000 to be spent 
n coke ovens and supplementary un- 
ertakings of one kind and another. 
he plan is to spend about £40,000,- 
10 a vear, of which one-quarter is to 
e borrowed from the Ministry of Fuel 
nd the rest taken from reserves set 
side by the Coal Board for deprecia- 
Qn. 

It is generally admitted that a great 
eal of money must be spent on the 
sal industry even to maintain produc- 
’n at present levels, and a great deal 
ore if the industry is to be expanded 
id costs and prices lowered. But the 
iblic is not very confident that coal 
ices will be lowered—to any extent 
it really matters—or that coal ex- 


ports will go up. Neither does the 
local Board seem to be confident. 
The basic problem in the industry is 
a labor problem. In spite of the highest 
wages in British industry, the labor 
force in the mines goes on falling. And 


the ordinary miner still refuses, on 
average, to do a full week’s work. 
Until he does the problem will remain 
unsolved. 


RIGHT AT HAND 


BRITISH agriculturists are rejoicing 
at the announcement that the deposits 
of potash in Yorkshire, discovered 
about a year ago. are sufficient to meet 
the estimated requirements of this 
country for the next 150 years or 
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more. Potash may seem a rather 
humble sort of material to make so 
much fuss about, but British farmers 
have had wartime experience to teach 
them the vital importance of home 
supplies. During the war they had 
almost to do without it, and in this 
intensely cultivated farming country 
potash is one of the things that really 
cannot be done without, if the fer- 
tility of the soil is to be maintained. 

Up to now Britain has been spend- 
ing about £7,000,000 a year on for- 
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The AEN OOD... 


for town and country wear. . 


a beautifully stvled moccasin tvpe shoe 
. is just one of the more than 
50 stvles Dack’s make in all sizes and widths. And like all 
Dack’s shoes, it is faultlessly made of the finest leathers, 
by Dack’s own craftsmen, over Dack’s exclusive lasts 
° to give vou all the wear, comfort and appearance 
that have made Dack’s shoes famous for over 100 vears, 


The Kenwood comes in black or brown calfskin —$18.95. 


4 Shoes for Men 


For Over a Century” 





SHOPS OR 


AGENCIES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































For Fine Service and Such—Fly Royal Dutch... 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE f° 
FROM MONTREAL, VIA AMSTERDAM A 


Superb service, delicious food, plus ¢ onstellation speed 
and comfort make KLM the choice of experienced 
travelers the world over. 


Low “Thrift Season” Round Trip Rates now in effect 


ZURICH PARIS 
FRANKFORT ROME 
STOCKHOLM 


Regular KLM service to other European cities, 
South Africa, Middle and Far Fast 


Twice weekly flights to Venezuela via Curacao 


See your travel agent or KLM Royal Dutc! 
Airlines, International Aviation Building, 








Montreal, UNiversity 2685; Atias Building, $ 
450 Bay St., Toronto, WAverley 9973 
WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


1919-1950 


ROYAL DUTCH 
\ AIRLINES 


eign potash, mostly from Germany 
and France. And now the larger part 
of the German production is in the 
Russian zone. It may be that home- 
produced supplies of potash will cost 
rather more than the imported kind— 
most things British cost more nowa- 
days—but there is great comfort in 
the knowledge that the stuff is right 
there in Yorkshire, and the farmers 
and manufacturers of the country can 
get all they want when they want it. 
In the sort of world we live in, you 
never can tell when that may be. 


SPORTSMAN 


MR. CHURCHILL in his younger 
days was an enthusiastic though by no 
means high-class polo player. He 
made up in dash and courage tor what 
he lacked in skill, and was by all 
accounts a quite formidable opponent. 
But never until some 15 months ago 
had he shown any particular interest 
in racing. At that time he suddenly 
decided to buy a race horse, and paid 
£' 1.500 for a French-bred horse nam- 
ed—or which he named Colonist Il. 

In August last vear the colt won 
a small race at Salisbury. It was an 
encouraging start, but no one paid 
much attention—except perhaps Mr. 
Churchill himself. who never does 
anything by halves. Then the horse 
won another race and another and 
another, until it is now probably the 
most popular horse in the country, 
partly for its own sterling merits but 
even more tor the great man who owns 
it and shows his unaffected pleasure 
in its performances. He has found 
time to witness almost every one ot 
them. 

Today one of the great sights ot 
the British turf is Mr. Churchill lead- 
ing in his gallant grey—the colt has 
just completed a series Of SIX CONnSsecu- 
tive wins—beaming with bovish de- 
light. while wildly enthusiasic crowds 
surge about cheering them both. It 
must be great fun for him, but rather 
a headache to his political opponents. 
The British public likes a good sports- 
man. and where could there be a bet- 
ter? It is possible that Colonist II is 
winning for Mr. Churchill a good dea! 
more than mere prize money. 


P.O'D 





He picks a winner. 








LESERVATION 5 
_ BEFORE 
you leave fo: 


‘BRAIDS 


% Gleneagles Hotel in the foothills o 
Scottish Highlands is a must for golf in its n- tive 
setting. Britain's premier resort hotel fea’ res 
squash, tennis, an indoor swimming pool, cir =ma 

and dancing. Open Easter to October 


‘& Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon, ins 

comfort with courteous service in an atmosp vere 
of ‘Older England."’ Open year ‘round 

Further information and reservations from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 


e 
British Railways 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
69 Yonge Street 


%* 47 Hotels of high standard are 
operated by 


THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 


BRITISH TRANSPORT 








PERFECT PICTURES 


WITH 


CLCOL 


It's easy for anyone to master 
wonderfully simple LEICA came 
technique. But it's hard to mat 
the simply wonderful results 
LEICA precision and versatil 
make possible for amateur and 


pert alike. 





SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER‘ 
Walter A. Carveth Limited 


(CANADIAN AGENTS) 
431 YONGE ST. TORONTO 


Special early Holiday rates. Famous 
Southern hospitality in beautiful 
tropical surroundings, Smart, modern 
furnishings. Sunny verandahs, color- 
ful lounges. Dining, dancing in Coce- 
nut Grove under the stars. Cocktail 
lounge. Superior cuisine. Modern 
American or European Plan. 







Garage, parking lot 


\ See your agent 
4 or write 


es 
, a Paul T. Barnes, Mgr. 
§ 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
and BENTLEY 
SERVICE in CANADA 





va For the convenience of Rolls- Roy ce and Bentley owners in 

bes Canada, Rolls-Royce Ltd., have established a ; 
comprehensive parts service depot at Dorval, Montreal, 

ns together with resident inspecting engineers from their 

re 


factory in England. Enquiries should be directed to Rolls-Royce 














—U.KI.O (Montreal) Ltd. Montreal Airport, Dorval, Quebec. or to 
[TANK TRAINING in England is speeded up with new world tensions. the Rolls-Rovce and Bentley Distributors — 
sritish tank crews are briefed by commanders before final exercise. 
James L. Cooke Motors Thomas Plir 
a 248q Bloor Street West, I Yates Stree 
TORONTO, 9 VICTORIA, B. 
Toledo Motors Ltd 2 ke Motor le ctien 
2134 St. Catherine St. West Portage Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG, MAN 
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ee > 
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| | 
oujours (gai! 
Possibly it’s our superb location here in 
GRIMNESS of Korean crisis highlighted two-day debate on foreign policy in Laurentians. Or perhaps it’s our incom 
i] ? ul idl [ PCtile AL JUT if) I] 
he U.K. House last week. Fear was expressed that Britain was a tail to the Ay € I t 
S. kite, that MacArthur was setting pace for U.S. policy. Churchill insisted yo ing facilities which bring that extra sore de vivre to 
hat the U.K. be represented at Washington on highest level. After cabinet y A * panies 
| 1 . : or at ne rempDi = 
neeting Prime Minister Clement Attlee planned to fly io Washington. » the skier at Mont LrembDiant 
/ VY Two chair lifts, an Alpine T-bar litt and two rope 
- | 
tows connect north and south sides of exciting 
Mont Tremblant. Well groomed trails trom Sissy 
Schuss to Kandahar, for beginners or experts, are 
in perfect condition. Benno Rybizka directs the 
Ski School. 
: three bar | 
Accommodations to fit your purse, three Dars 
all 





Dancing nightly. Early reservations suggested 


ALL DAY SKI LIFT TICKETS $4.50 
Unlimited rides on all 5 lifts. 


Single lift tickets $.50 | 
Rope Tows, 2 tickets $.25 








MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 





John H. Singleton, Genera! Manager 





ZEPHYR” (shown) and “Consul” are two new models now in pocragge by || 
1rd Motor Co. in Britain. On display at the recent motor show in 4 t te 6 | 
vlinder Zephyr is given close look by SN European representative, George Jessup. 
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NAVY personnel of the tribal destrover HMCS Nootka will bring Canad: h 
atmosphere to Hawati where they will spend Christmas. Seamen carry Christn a 
trees aboard, compliments of Mayor Gordon §S. Kinley of Halifax to the May OF 
of Pearl Harbor. Nootka has left Halifax for duty in Korean waters. Left to ris 0 
in the picture are AB Earl Lynton Conrad (Lock port, Nova Scotia), OS Reg Ge 1e 
land (Woodstock, Ontario), Commissioned Gunner A. A. “Butch” Butchart, DSM n 
(Halifax, Nova Scotia), and Lieut. (Communications) Dave Pearce (Toronto, O1 } 
»} 
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““Tex-made” Bedsets . . . beautifully gift wrapped to add = 
eo > ¢. a = i / , 7 7 . . ~ , . ° ’ 
sparkle to the Christmas tree . . . beautifully made to add beauty ARMY has an all-Canadian unit: Canada’s 10 provinces are represented in | g 
to any home. These Bedsets consist of one snowy white 2nd Battalion of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry which has sai id 
for Korea. Left to right are: Ptes. Johnny Sandulescu, Saskatchewan; Alf tl 

sheet and two pillow slips with matching coloured borders of . ; ae ; poe 
P P e Zurnerra, Ontario; David Benoit, British Columbia; Jack McKee, Manito n 
green, gold, peach or blue. Choose your Charles Young, PE1; Edward MacKie, Newfoundland; Cpl. Roy Rushton, ts 
gift Bedset from either of two famous Kenneth Umpherville, Alberta; Fred Ruddick, NB; and Rudy Howitt, Que ; 
Tex-made”’ qualities — Colonial a 
or Homestead. : 








COLONIAL 
HOMESTEAD i 





AIRFORCE finds it cold outside: so it moves these North Stars into newly-bu 
‘nose-hangars” at McChord air base near Tacoma, Wash., where the RCAF’S 4 
Thunderbird squadron is based for Korean airlift job. Hangars shelter mechani 
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DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED * MONTREAL, CANADA 














BERMUDA IS DIFFERENT 
EVEN THE ’PHONES 


ERMUDIANS have just about de- 
ied that the telephone is here to 
iy—they even have hopes of its 
netioning properly! 

Busy executives used to ultra-effi- 
‘ncy in matters telephonic have 
und Bermuda refreshingly different. 
Most telephone systems throughout 
e world have a hard time in war 
hen all equipment and technicians 
e at a premium. Maybe this is why 
ermudians have had a hard time with 
eir calls since about 1942. There 
ere other reasons too, which are 
nny to hear, but not so funny to 
perience. 

After all, we all know that Bermuda 
different—we wouldn't bother to 
) there if it were not, would we? 

In 1931 when it was decided to put 
automatic telephones, the Directors 
lected the International Standard 
lectric Corporation (a subsidiary of 
lr. and T.) to build their equipment. 
hey had had great experience in 
any climates. In turn the Interna- 


tional Standard Electric Corporation 


iggested their Belgian Plant as the 
ie to use because they were equip- 
ng the Belgian Congo. 

New equipment was ordered from 
Belgium just as hostilities broke out. 


Of course by that late date there was 


o hope of delivery. It takes a long 


time to build automatic telephone 


quipment. 

The pressure became heavier when 
1¢ United States was given bases for 
s army and navy. Telephones were 
Wartime necessity, and more were 
dded for military purposes and essen- 


tial personnel who took up residence 


the British Colony. 
The Belgian firm, in 1939, alive to 
hat might happen in the Low Coun- 


tries, began dismantling plants to move 
to Norway. Then Norway was taken. 


Because of the much-vaunted strength 
| the Maginot Line, what was left of 


tools and equipment was taken to 


France. 
All this time Bermudians were wait- 
g patiently. They were told China 
id the only equipment which could 
atch up with the Belgian. They had 
ne so far as to import Chinese desk 
ts when the Japanese took over. 
International Standard Electric was 
en laying preparations to start man- 
acturing in the United States. As the 
id of hostilities came in view, the 
elgians decided to rebuild on their 
vn soil. However, the Bermuda re- 
lirements were dealt with as fast as 

















One of the world’s most dis- 
tinctive resort estates, 
renowned for its beau- 
tiful setting and offer- 
ing unequalled person- 
alized = service Own 
sea beach, fresh water 
pool, tennis & riding, 
concert & dance music 
Booklet. 

See Your Travel Agent 
or write N. Y. Office, 
18 W. 55th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


SHAW 
PAR 


toce- ee OCHO RIOS 
JAMAICA, B.W.1 





—Pan Americ 


HARBOR SCENE in Bermuda where small craft are popular. 
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CUNARD LINE 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 









STEP INTO THE 
CHARMED CIRCLE OF A 
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~ 
See Your Travel Agent or Write N.Y . 
Office: 18 W. 55th St., New York 19. 


OPENING 


JAN. Ist, 
Jamaica's newest resort. 7 1951 


Located directly on the “= 


service nam ane OCHO RIOS, 
Une) 


18 W. 55th St. N.Y. 
19 N.Y. 





MANOR HOTEL 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.! 
t in Kingston ¢ 


$ & m= See your Travel Agent or Write 
. 18 W. 55th St.. New York 19 





@ There’s a tough winter coming, so reserve yourself 
a place in the sun NOW. Enjoy a Caribbean interlude aboard 
the lovely new Caronia or the magnificent Mauretania. Sunny 
sports decks, swimming pools, mansion-size lounges, comfort- 
able staterooms, pre-release movies, a seagoing nightclub with 


Broadway stars to entertain you. . 


. and, the truly wonderful 


food and attentive service that have made the name Cunard 
a byword. Top it all with gay, exciting visits ashore at foreign 
ports, within the charmed circle of congenial fellow passengers. 


See your local travel agent or 


r. CUNARD DONALDSON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO 





CARONIA...Chetstmas and Neu Year's ECnuise 


DEC. 22...N. Y. to La Guaira, Kingston, Havana. 
1! days... $310.00 UP* 


MAURETANIA xe Sunshine Cxuises 


JAN. 18...N. Y. to Nassau, Kingston, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Havana 13 days... $373.00 UP* 


FEB. 3...N. Y. to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Havana. 
18 days... $520.00 UP* 


FEB. 24...N. Y. to St. Thomas, Martinique, Port of Spain, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Port-au-Prince, 
Havana. 18 days... $520.00 UP* 


MAR. 17 ...N. Y. to Port-au-Prince, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Havana, Nassau. 14 days... $404.00 UP* 


*All rates quoted are in Canadian dollars 


CORNER BAY & WELLINGTON STS 
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COCCccccccccccococe 
E.T. Davenport, Chamber of Com 
St Petersburg, Florida 


PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


Name 
Street 
City Prov. 


No in party Date of arrival 


Length of stay 


pe 
agp CF 


Carry Canadian Pacific 
Express Travellers 
Cheques for convenience 
and safety. They can be 
used just like money 

spend them anywhere. 

Your sign.ture is your 
identification. If lost or 
stolen, before being coun- 


tersigned, their full value 


will be refunded. 


Obtainable through all 
Canadian Pacific agents 
and most banks. 








MAIL TODAY 


Seeceeeeeeeeoeeoeeeee 


merce 


possible. They were not the only ones 
awaiting equipment. 

Over a year ago, two experts, 
George Coremans and Alphonse Ren- 
ders, were sent out to Oversee the 
undertaking, while a third, Pierre 
Francois arrived later. Coremans, it 
is interesting to note, installed the 
original equipment in Bermuda 18 
years ago. 

The first job of the trio was to 
repair and add to old equipment. Then 
came the work of installing 2,500 new 
lines in addition to extra switching 
equipment to assure greater flexibility 
of dial tone. Dusty, damp days are 
bad, so air-conditioning equipment 
has been added to put a stop to hu- 
midity. 

The three experts set a deadline of 
nine months. Optimistically they hop- 
ed they would be finished sooner, but 
practically admitted the job might take 
longer. It did, but Bermudians now 
hope all the hurdles have been jumped. 

The first problem was in finding 
experienced workmen, and when this 
was almost impossible, recruits had to 
be trained. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, longshoremen staged one of the 
few strikes in Bermuda’s history. 
Shipment of material, still in short 









supply in Belgium, didn’t get through 
on schedule. 

Probably few Canadians  coul\ 
visualize a would-be-phoner waitii 
for a dial tone, only to get it after t 
minutes: dial his number and hear 
blank. Or worse still, have the lin 
crossed and get the wrong numb 
Sometimes a Bermudian would giv 
up and jump on his bicycle. But thin 
improve gradually. 

The whole thing goes back to whe 
we started: “Bermuda is Different 
and mafiy of us like that differenc 

——B.} 


BIRTHDAY 


PLANS for the celebration of t 
2000th birthday of Paris in 1951 ha 
been outlined by Jules Romains, ce 
brated French novelist and an “i: 
mortal” of the Academie Frangais 
who is president of the Paris Bi-M 
lenary Committee. 

Jules Romains, an honorary ass 
ciate member of the National Institt 
of Arts and Letters in the US., is t 
author of the 27-volume novel “M 
of Good Will” as well as “Death of 
Nobody,” “Salsette Discovers Amy 
ica,” and several plays = includis 
“Knock,” 

Speaking of the significance of the 
vear-long festival, Romains pointed 
out the spiritual and cultural inspu 
tion of Paris to the entire world. 

“Paris invites everyone,” he = said 
“to her 2000th birthday as a huge 
family celebration and as a ceremon\ 
fraught with moral significance. W 
want these festivities to be brillia 
and a source of pleasure. But this 
pleasure will have a good ‘conscience 

Remarking that the Korean war h 
caused some hesitation in plans, R 
mains said, “We soon realized that not 
to go ahead would seem to mean o 
free world was going into mournin 
Quite the contrary! But we did tell o 
government we preferred less finance 
aid to celebrate our civilization 
order that they might do a little mo 
to save it! 

“But economy will not lead to aus 
terity, you may be sure. Paris w 
more than make up for it in gaiety a 
charm. 

“If we have erred in the date,” 
continued, “we have done it on t 
safe side. It was more than 2000 years 
ago, even, that Julius Caesar summi 
ed the Gallic tribes to Paris, th 
called Lutetia, in 53 B.C. And ey 
then Lutetia was a city capable 
arming 8,000 men!” 








C7 ah es 
HOTEL 
St. Petersburg’s newest hotel. 
10 acres of restfulness and re- 
creation. On Tampa Bay. 40 
villas - 120 rooms, each with 
bath. Superb cuisine. Cocktail 
lounge. Entertainment. Swim- 
ming pool, tennis, golf. Com- 
plete hotel service. Euro. Plan. 


Low off-season rates to Jan. I. 
Joseph A. Beagin, Manager. 


ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
On Tampa P. 


























CRIMINALITY: MEDICAL VIEW 


CONSIDERABLE advances made in 
ysychiatry in the last few decades have 
hrown new light on the understanding 
»f factors responsible for criminal be- 
havior. Several concrete suggestions 
ilong these lines were embodied in a 
memorandum which was submitted by 
Sir David Henderson, MD, FRCP, 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Edinburgh, to the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment. 

The legal outlook on crime and 

criminals, according to Sir David, con- 
tinues to be too greatly dominated by 
ihe concept of reason and free will 
with regard to those individuals who 
are not classed as insane. Sanity and 
insanity are described as essentially 
egal terms that have never been ac- 
curately defined. A problem arises 
from the fact that there are a great 
many criminals who cannot be classi- 
fied as insane and yet who may com- 
mit crimes because they have psycho- 
pathic personalities. 

Psychiatric terms are so difficult to 
define, even by experts, that a certain 
amount of simplification may be ex- 
cused here. It is a fair assumption to 

consider that the expression of urges, 
impulses or drives, that arise in a nor- 
mal individual, are controlled by two 
interacting factors: intelligence and 
conscience. Any antisocial urges that 
arise in normal people (and they do) 
are controlled by both of these fac- 
tors (in normal people they're pretty 
well in harmony with one another). 
Psychopaths differ from normal peo- 
ple, not by being deficient in intelli- 
gence, but by possessing little or no 
conscience. Under these circumstances 
their intelligence seems to act, not to 
tell them whether any given action is 
right or wrong, but whether or not 
they can get away with it. Many psy- 
chiatrists think a lack of capacity for 
developing a conscience represents a 
constitutional defect, something akin 
to the one that prevents the feeble- 
minded from becoming _ intelligent. 
Psychopaths tend to think that anyone 
who is honest, hard-working, and who 


provides for others, including them- 
selves, is a “sucker.” 

Here are some of the attributes of 
psychopaths that have been pointed 
out by different leading psychiatrists: 

Psychopaths are cold, heartless, cal- 
lous, cynical, devoid of altruism and 
affection. They show an appalling lack 
of sentiment and gratitude, and think 
only in terms of personal advantage. 

Psychopaths are immature. They 
show an appalling lack of judgment 
and forethought, and have no ability 
to work toward a goal. They are fickle, 
changeable, lack persistence of effort, 
and so exhibit occupational instability. 

Psychopaths fail to appreciate real- 
ity. They are always sure that they are 
right. If things go wrong they are dis- 
posed to place the blame on others. 
They do not learn from experience or 
from punishment. 

Their histories often show that they 
were unmanageable, and cruel with 
their playmates when they were young. 
They cannot absorb frustrations as do 
normal people; hence they must do 
something about frustrating situations 
and they are dangerous in such situa- 
tions. 

The first thing to do is to accept the 
fact that there can be such people; it 
is difficult for a normal person, who 
tends to judge that other individuals 
are much like himself, to appreciate 
that there are people who have no 
kindness in their nature and who will 
not learn from experience or punish- 
ment. The psychopathic criminal 
tends to be a repeater; after he is let 
out of prison he is all too likely to con- 
tinue his criminal behavior and so be 
sent back again. Furthermore, when 
he is out he is a constant potential 
menace to the commun'ty. In view of 
these facts Sir David Henderson, in his 
article, that convicted psy- 
chopaths should be given indetermi- 
nate sentences in institutions with a 
well-qualified medica’ personnel, and 
that their discharge should be deter- 
mined on the basis of their developing 
social stability —A.W.H. 


suggests 
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—Daumier: ‘The Uprising” 


NTELLIGENCE vs. Conscience: The balance between determines the normality. 
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Three ways to fight 


| 
| TUBERCULOSIS 


j 

i The mortality rate for tubercu- 
‘ losis has declined steadily over the 
years. According to the Canadian 
‘Luberculosis Association, the death 
rate in 1900 was 200 per 100,000 
population. Today, it is 30 — the 
lowest on record. 


Despite the decline in the death 
rate, tuberculosis has by no means 
been conquered. Nearly 4,000 


people in Canada lost their lives 
last year from this disease, and 
more than 12,000 new cases were 
reported. 


Doctors urge continued efforts 
to advance the fight against tuber- 
culosis. They suggest three ways 
to do this— detect the disease 
early, treat it promptly, and prevent 
new cases. 


@oeaeon. 


Detect the disease early 


The surest way to find tuberculosis early is 
through an X-ray examination at the doctor’s 
office or at a chest clinic. It is especially impor- 
tant to take this step if a persistent cough, fever, 
a “tired feeling” or loss of weight occur — for 
these may indicate early tuberculosis. 


The disease may, however, be a “silent sick- 
ness” and show no signs at the beginning. That 
is why it is wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examination, or 
whenever a chest X-ray program is sponsored 
in the community. 


Treat it promptly 









If tuberculosis should be detected in an 
active stage, prompt and thorough treatment 
is essential — preferably in a_ tuberculosis 
hospital. This usually calls for complete bed 
rest which helps the body heal the infection. 


Other measures may be used including sur- 
gery and drug therapy. New drugs, used as an 
adjunct to rest or surgery, have been especially 
beneficial in certain types of tuberculosis. 
There is hope that more effective ones may 
become available in the future. 


Under proper hospital treatment, authorities 
say practically all persons with early tubercu- 
losis have an excellent chance to get well. 


Prevent new cases 


To help prevent new cases of tuberculosis, 
specialists urge that those who have the disease 
remain in the hospital until their condition is 
under control. 

In this way, families, friends, and associates 
are saved from the danger of infection, for 
tuberculosis is a ‘“‘catching’’ disease spread 
through contact. 

The likelihood of developing it may also be 
reduced if everyone guards against the disease 
by getting plenty of sleep, rest, proper exercise, 
and nourishing food. 

Regular health examinations, including a 
chest X-ray, can usually detect tuberculosis 
before symptoms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious. 





Although tuberculosis is still a threat, modern medical advances have turned the 
tide against it. To learn more about how this has been accomplished and what can 
be done today to help restore victims of tuberculosis to a normal way of living, 
write for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 120-T, ‘“Tuberculosis.’” Simply send your 
name and address to Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Canadian Head 


Office, Ottawa, Ontario 





COPYRIGHT CANADA, 19% — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send me a copy P 
of your free booklet, | — 
entitled ‘“Tuberculo- 

sis’’, 120-T, 


Metropolitan Life 


insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Se 


Name 
Home Office: New York 
Street 


City Prov. 





Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 
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Long sun-filled days warm miles of 
white-sand beaches, gentle Trade 
Winds from the blue Caribbean 
fan the riotous colour of tropic ‘Sue 

foliage, picturesque native villages 

nestle under purple mountains—that’s 


Jamaica, the enchanted isle. 


With five beautiful resort areas to serve you, 
> there is a wealth of recreation for young and 
oe old in this southern playground. It is the land 
i‘ of eternal summer where memories of winter's 
snow and cold fade in the tropic sunshine. 
And Jamaica's charm is only a few hours flying 
time from Toronto and Montreal. See your 
travel agent, any airline or shipping office or 
the Canada-West 


League, Sun Life Building, Montreal. Sok 


JAMAIC 


enquire at Indian 
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INTERMISSION 


Impressions of London 


by Audrey Alexandra Brown 


NOTHING—nothing at all!—pre- 
pares one for London. Take my 
case, for example: I gleaned an 
education from English books; my 
mother was a Londoner; as a child 
I could calculate English money 
nearly as easily as Canadian, and 
knew the names of the districts of 
London as well as I knew the 
names of the town where I was 
born. And did all this enable me to 
look round on London and find it 
familiar? Indeed it did not. 

In spite of my English reading, I 
had not been prepared to see the 
houses built wall-to-wall in a solid 
row so that a whole block appeared 
to be under one roof. I'd often been 
mildly puzzled by the term *a 
semi-detached house.” Now I see 
that most London houses are very 
firmly attached indeed and that pre- 
sumably it’s a privilege to live in 
one that isn’t. (Not 
that I'd care for it my- 
self: I always did like 
company ') 

The second notable 
surprise was the 
chimney-pots. Every 
chimney boasts from 
two up; from where I 
sit at the moment I 
can see one with 20! 
And the variety of de- 
sign is amazing. Some 
are cylindrical, some 
taper, some stand 
erect, some just at right-angles; 
some—the minority—have cowls 
or oddly-shaped ventilators. They 
have a queer quasi-human look, 
seeming to lean and whisper to- 
gether like old women discussing 
the last Witches’ Sabbath, or visitors 
from Mars comparing notes. 

I had no difficulty in getting a 
taxi at St. Pancras, in spite of the 
strike, which didn’t involve the 
owner-drivers. This largely nullified 
its effect and produced a situation 
which might have led to violence in 
almost any other part of the world; 
but, said my driver when I re- 
marked on this, “We don’t do 
things like that here, ma’am; we 
take life more easy.” 


1 WENT immediately to Dart- 
mouth House, headquarters of the 
English-Speaking Union, where I 
was to spend a few days until I 
could find a place for myself. It’s a 
princely mansion, full of carved 
panelling, and having an_ inner 
double staircase of cloudy white 
marble with delicately-wrought iron 
railings. You'd think it had a his- 
tory of centuries. You'd be mis- 
taken. It’s only 90 years old—as 
London goes, a mere mushroom!— 
and was built by a successful banker 
instead of a scion of noble blood. 

Being threatened with pleurisy, | 
kept to my room for a couple of 








days. But for this rather mixed 
blessing “I might never have dis- 
covered that though the nightingale 
doesn’t sing in Berkeley Square 
(and hasn't, they say, these 80 years) 
—vet what with sparrows, starlings 
and blackbirds, he isn’t missed. The 
blackbird sang loudest in the fore- 
noon and at sunset; it was the 
sweetest and merriest song, gushing 
up like bubbles of crystal: you need 
only shut your eyes and it called up 
a vision of green trees hung with 
coral cherries that seemed far 
more real than the traffic in the 
street below. 


THE BLACKBIRD hadn't a mo- 
nopoly on music. At about half-past 
nine every evening someone passed 
by who plaved, very skilfully, an un- 
usually sweet-toned accordion. The 
first two songs were always the 
same “Amapola”™ 
and “Lili Marlene.” 
Any request-piece 
might follow; once it 
was a rather free ren- 
dering of “Music, 
Music, Music,”” which 
has been whistled or 
sung everywhere this 
summer. Whoever 
plaved, he 
melody with as much 
jov as the blackbird; 
the accordion had a 
victorious lilt to it 
that was delightful to hear. Later 
I saw the man who plaved; he had 


created 


a companion who passed round the 
money-box and occasionally whistl- 
Both wore placards 
which declared them to be disabled 
War veterans. Much more pathetic 
Was a veteran carefully propped on 
his one leg and crutches at a corner 
in Oxford Circus: he had a little 
mouth-organ which he was doing 
his very best with; but he was no 
virtuoso, and the results were so 
inadequate in all that traffic it made 
one’s heart ache. 

The first time I went for a walk 
I made the acquaintance of another 
phenomenon peculiar to London 
a nerve-racking one I found it—the 
area-steps. They are the stairs that 
descend from the sidewalk to the 
area, in other words the basement. 
This was the servants’ domain in 
the old days; here the meals were 
prepared, we!l below street-level. 
with nothing to distract the cook's 
attention from her saucepans. Via 
the area-steps the tradesmen deliv- 
ered their orders. They must have 
been as sure-footed as chamois. The 
steps, usually of cement, are twist- 
ing, steep and narrow. There’s sel- 
dom a gate at the top; when there 
is, it’s rarely closed. One tipsy 
lurch, one mis-step in the dark, 
would mean a broken neck. But 
apparently Londoners are immune. 


ed the air. 
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Feasting — Buffet Style 


PARTIES are tun and everybody loves to be in- 
vited to one, especially if it is a dinner party. De- 
licious food attractively served, good conversation 
and a competent hostess are the best ingredients 
for a successful dinner or supper party 

Buffet service is one of the easiest ways to 
entertain and proves to be more fun for both 
hostess and guests alike. Service is easy th 
for your guests help themselves. Then, things be- 


come even better, for instead of juggling plates 


Is Way 


silver, napkins and water tumblers, they can silt 
down at small tables which you have placed 
iround the living room and eat in real comfort 

Serve your appetizer in the living room. While 


COUNTRY STYLE BUFFET: Pine, holly, candy 


otton cloth; 





} I j 
English horn cutlery; Italian “turkey 


g and finishing this first 
course, put the hot food on the large buffet table 
and set up small tables around the living room as 


the guests start in to the buffet table. As each 


vOur guests are chattin 


vuest serves himsell 


‘ he can sit down at one of 
these smail tables which vou have set with linen, 
peppers and salts, glasses and flatware 

Of course turkey and ham—hot or cold—wil 
be two of the main attractions of the festive holi- 
day table. Even carving techniques change from 
time to time. Shown at right, new tricks in the 
Carving of the perennial favorite, ham, demon- 
strated by Paul Goeser, of the Swift & Company 


esearch aboratories 
Research Laboratorie 








centerpiece in Lltalian pettery by Zaccagnini; heavy 


plates; Swedish glass; Hawaiian salad bowl 


—Table Setting by The T. Eat 








CUT few slices from side opposite meat 
horseshoe section. Turn ham onto cut part 
























MAKE long, curvine horizont 


ing length of leg hone, to hone in butt er 









NOW remove @wWweadge- 
the cutting « 
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MENU 
FOR 
FESTIVE 
FARE 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 





KITCHEN ALCHEMY reaches its highest peak 


du [ th tf the Christmas feast. It’s 
alwa 1 ow lertul meal despite the frantic 
ac ( cookery. But then 
eve! So planning, marketing, prep 
C have to go 
\ } cook s boss 
SN x ) l h peop e. 
k id waitress 
tma 1950 
f Ju‘ 
, Snacl 
I Qyp } . 
q 
/ Sau } 
j Pimier 
) p ’ 
Car 1 Pe 
( d } 
na N\ SC Zesty 
I f irs 
\ n tes of 
} A 
R ped t i 
{ ned C 
Pree. | ) 
' 
squ can 
{ reheated in doub 
| iKeS plent Of Dutt 
sguasn Green beans 
tr i No preparat mn 
ex minced onion in butter 
along ™ t on of chopped pimiento be- 
fore | ked. Mix with drained beans 
I ( Aln 1 sauce is elegant. (SN, 
(Jer 4 


CHRISTMAS TABLE: Holly, jackpine, scarlet “Better Times” roses in baroque marble bowl from Italy 


rf A ira / } 
organdy Madetra clot! 


The dessert can be made the day before. While 
not traditional, a cold dessert eliminates top-ol 


stove contusion 


Turkey Talk 


Warning!’—Don't partially cook the bird the 


previous day in order to cut down on roastin 


time, unless vou have a very cold place to put it 


I 
immediately atter the first roasting. Left at room 
+ + 1 1] ’ 
emperature a partially roasted bird will develop 


hordes of staphylococci, cause of food poisoning 


If necessary to serve the dinner plates from 





the kitchen, rather than family style. then follow 
he procedure of most hotels and restaurants 

Carve the tt as usual and place in a Jargs 
pan or roast pan lined with aluminum toil 


white and dark meats 


te pan. Fold aluminum to 





1a damp tea towel. Keep 


in 200° F oven until needed. Place servings ot 


meat on pl ites with dressing and a ladle of very 
hot gravy. Plates also should be hot. The turkey 
won't be dry or steamy-tasting 


Refresher Course 
! 1 
I 


pound bird raw weight (drawn) 








per serving. Also allow for leftovers 

Use tweezers to nove any | 

Make dressin t dav betore and ret ite 
Allow 1-114 cups per pound raw weight of tu 
ke For examp 10-pound bird will require 
dressi n | vith 1O CUPS day-old bread cubes 
plus othe nvredients. Do not stuff the turkey 
ANnead of { HPlé 

Wash turkev and rub cavity with 1 thsp Salt 
Stuff neck and cavity lightly. Truss. Zo Roast 

heavy pan. A broiler pan with 


Place on rack in 
the rack inverted is excellent. Cover with fat- 
soaked cheesecloth. Baste when cloth dries out 
A handy gadget is that large basting syringe 
Saves fingers and disposition. Do not cover the 
bird. Do not add water. Do not sear. 

Roasting Temperatures and Times (This is based 
on drawn weight) 


white-and-vold china by Coalport 


“Enchantress” silver 


8-10 Ibs. 20-25 min. per pound at 32 I 
10-14 Ibs 18-20 ; 7 ff at 325°] 
14-18 Ibs. 15-18 “a ¥ ” at 300 | 
18-20 Ibs [3-t5>  * ‘5 x at 300 1 


Here's the recipe for that VOrLZeous puddit 


Which will do you proud on Christmas Day 
Diplomat Pudding 


Red currant jelly 
Lady fingers—I8 
Rum, brandy, sherry or pineapple Juice 





re a 1!2-quart mould or pudding dish b 
lining bottom with melted red currant jelly. O1 
sides of mould. Sprinkle lady fingers with desires 
flavoring and arrange around mould (18 finge! 
will allow about 3 fingers per serving) Let stang 
while making the 

Cream Filling: 
| tbsp. (1 envelope ) plain gelatine 
+ cup cold water 
| cup pineapple juice 
> cup sugar 

tbsp. rum, brandy or sherry 07 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Soften gelatine in cold water. Heat pineapp 
juice, add sugar and stir until dissolved. Remo\ 
from heat, add gelatine and dissolve. Add flavo 
ing. Cool, then chill until syrupy. Prepare 


Diced candied pineapple—2 slices 
Diced red and green glace cherries Cl 


Diced crystallized ger 1 tbsp 





Finely chopped green citron—2 


Finely chopped angelica—I tbsp. 
Beat 12 pint heavy cream = until thick custar 
consistency. Beat gelatine mixture until light an 
frothy. Fold cream and prepared fruits into gel 


thsp 


tine mixture. Pour into prepared mould. Chi 
until firm. Unmould by plunging quickly in boi 
ing water and then invert on chilled silver o 
glass server. Garnish with tufts or border of pla 
whipped cream. Use angelica as contrasting colo 
on whipped cream garnish. This is delicious 
decorative. Yield: 8-10 servings. 


—tTable setting by The T. Eaton Co. Ltd 


Italian glas 


j 

















Drinks: 


Here’s Looking at You! 


by David Brock 


CiiRISTMAS is the time when eggs 
recklessly cast into all sorts of 
dr aks. hot and cold, in spite of Fal- 
st. i's furious protest against having 
pi let-sperm in his brewage. 
myself, in these very pages, have 
sometimes suggested a nice eggnog or 
so nething of the sort. But at least 
or 2 reader has objected to my disguis- 
food as drink. Perhaps this year 
we might confine ourselves to drinks 
fluid as the water with which a 
pr ident government dilutes our cheer. 
fo me. Christmas often brings 
thoughts of rum. There are all kinds 
of rum (except strong ones, in this 
cautious land). But to me, if I may so 
express myself, the meanest rum that 
flows can bring thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for beers. And I dare say 
the old bold mate of Henry Morgan 
felt the same way . . . though I dislike 
advertising trend which seeks to 
ink rum and piracy—as if rum delud- 


ed us into thinking ourselves one-eyed 
{ 


one-legged characters out of Ste- 


venson 


1 ONCE heard of a man who wanted 
ring some really special rum home 
n British Guiana, otherwise Deme- 
He sought the advice of an old 
o who was. skilled in doctoring 
and the negro said, “Do you 
de lovin’ rum or de fightin’ 
[he man said he thought he'd try 
ise of each, and he did 
Thinking no more about the dis- 
ction between the two sorts. he 
ded a bottle to a pal back in Can- 
\tter a short time the pal’s wife 
phoned and said, “What in the world 
in that rum 


gave m\ 
hand? It has 
ed him into 


manlac You 
hroken up 
e. lcant 
with that 
ture a minute 


hom 
om 


he donor suddenly realized what 
ad done, and he said: “Hold every- 
¢, | have the antidote right here.” 
he sent over a bottle of de lovin’ 
nstead of de fightin’ rum, and all 
well: the woman phoned to say 
ad never seen her husband more 


L 


[1. may we all get de lovin’ rum 
Yuletide. I suppose it is merely 
1 that makes me prefer Demerara 
to Jamaican and other West In- 
kinds. Most heavenly rum I ever 
was Jamaican, but that was be 
it was 75 vears old, forgotten 
e cellar of the Kensington Arms 
until I came and asked for it, 
<d by some lovin’ angel 
fThand, Vd say that the best 
stmas drink, or any winter drink, 
hot tea punch There are various 
of making this. In fact, the variety 
finite, and not always completely 
sant. From my own private re- 





searches, I'd say you couldn’t do much 
better than this: 

Brew a pot of tea, not too strong 
and preterably Chinese tea (Woo 
lung, otherwise Oolong, is lovely for 
this drink). After steeping it for about 
five minutes, add 12 or 15 ounces of 
it to eight ounces of brandy and four 
ounces of rum, together with three 
tablespoons of sugar and the juice of 


half a lemon (no more) 


NOW. obviously, these proportions 
can be varied to suit your own taste 

vou could even have the brandy and 
rum in the proportions of one to two 
instead of two to one, depending on the 
flavor of each, but with a cheap Em- 
pire brandy and a good Demerara rum 
I found eight ounces of brandy and 
four of rum very effective. 

This, by the way, is a very good- 
natured and friendly drink, which is 
one reason why it is so festive. One 
year we used it on two sets of guests 
at Christmas and New Year's Eve and 
they all wondered why they felt so 
socially mature, as the psychologists 
Say 

You can make egg-nogs and cock- 
tails with rum, of course, if you stub- 
bornly refuse to make my hot tea 
punch which I do implore you to 
trv, if only in the interests of better 
carolling. Nor need a rum cocktail be 
the snobbish and inevitable Daiquiri 


\ 


I 
V 


u can have a Racquet Club, 
h is I part orange juice, | part 
lemon juice, 4 parts rum, a 12 tea- 


whic 


spoon of maple syrup per glass 

Or a Honey Bee, whick is 4 parts 
part lemon juice added to 
1 part honey and well stirred till 


rum and | 


mixed; add ice, shake till chilled. and 
put a twist of 
lemon peel in 


each glass. Or a 


September Morn 





( foc lish name), 
with he W h of 
One egg, julce OF 
hal emon, tea 
dine svrup, and 


half a cocktall class of rum, iced and 
well shaken 

As for eggnogs, I think them bette 
when made with a lot of brandy and 
only a litthe rum added to that for 
flavoring. One good recipe, out of 
many, is this: beat the whites and 
volks of six eggs separately; add 
cup sugar to the volks and beat in: add 

cup sugar to the whites: stir into 
volks 1 nint cream and | pint milk: 
stir in slowls 1 pint brandy and an 
ounce or two of heavily flavored rum 
Set aside four hours to cook volks, then 
thtly: nutmeg on top. 





beat whites in : 

This is a verv rich eggnog indeed, 
and therefore no good for prolonged 
carousals. I really do urge vou to try 
that hot tea punch instead! 

Christmas and indigestion need not 
coincide. even though I had a cousin 
who referred to Christmas cake as 
pimple cake. Let them eat cake, o1 
eat eggnogs, while you and I stick to 
tea. Here's looking at you, too. 
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Assorted Cream——Assorted Cream Sandwich 





Biscuits in Enamelled Drum—-2 Ibs oz 
For the Kiddies 
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Woman of the Week: 


Madame MacBride 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


WHEN the new republic of Ireland 
celebrated the first anniversary of its 
birth, standing proudly beside the in- 
dependent country’s handsome foreign 
minister, Sean MacBride (who it is 
said, will one day be Prime Minister), 
was a frail, tall woman. 

Angular, dressed in flowing black, 
wispy rolls of white hair framed the 
wrinkled, finely chiselled face which 
was once acclaimed the most beautiful 
in Ireland. The dark eyes still burned 
with both fanaticism and intelligence. 
On the anniversary of the republic, 
they burned with pride for the 
son who is one of his country’s most 
intelligent and rational leaders. 

But Maude Gonne MacBride was a 
symbol, as well as the mother of a 
Statesman. Her compatriots call her 
the mother of the Republic itself, be- 
cause her life has been dedicated to 
the freeing of her homeland. Her hus- 


too, 


band died for this cause and her 
emaciated body, sick and weary now, 
at 85, shows the rigors of her own 


part in the struggle 


Abbey Star 


Madame MacBride (the Irish call 
her that, voices warm with affection) 
seldom leaves Roebuck House in the 
Dublin outskirt of Clonskeagh, from 
where in the twenties, she and Sean 
directed the rebels. She receives few 
visitors in the dusty, faded mansion, 
which is straight from a Charles 
Addams cartoon. 


Sean and his fellow-revolutionary 
wife, Cataline Bulfin, who share her 
home, watch over her, keeping her 


abed most of the day. But in the eve- 
nings, when the MacBrides are usually 
away, Maude Gonne MacBride gets 
up, herself in the dramatic 
black gown which she always wears, 
with full abbess sleeves that fall away 
from her expressive arms and hands. 

Perhaps it’s the legacy of half a cen- 
tury of clandestine midnight meetings, 
but when darkness comes, 
Weary, 


dresses 


across the 
withered woman falls the sha- 
dow of the beautiful creature to whom 
W. B. Yeats wrote his most moving 
plays and poems. As she talks and re- 
acts the past, she is once more the star 
of some of the Abbey Theatre’s earli- 
“Kathleen” which 
Yeats wrote for her. 


est dramas such as 


Ireland Was Gay 


Of all the things I wanted to do in 
Dublin, foremost was to see and meet 
the woman whose life is more thrilling 
than even Hollywood could have cre- 
ated. I was told there was little hope 
Then, late one afternoon, I was in- 
formed by telephone that Maude 
Gonne MacBride herself wanted to see 


me—that evening. 

The gabby Dublin cabby was full 
of respect when I said: “Roebuck 
House.” He even charged me less than 
the meter read 


rhrough echoing, cobwebby halls, | 
lofty chamber full of 
ancient furniture, impressive 
oil paintings. French doors opened 


was led to a 


massive, 


onto a pleasant, sunset-tinted garden, 
but I found myself forgetting the room 
and the garden as soon as I entered it. 

Seated upright in a_high-backed 
chair, which was somehow like the 
thrones on which you imagine the 
queens of ancient Ireland may have 
sat, a tall, wraithlike woman was 
looking at me with beautiful, hypnotic 
eyes from which I knew I could hide 
nothing. 

Formalities over, she leaned back 
in her chair. “I am terribly satisfied.” 
She was contemplating not the room 
or her visitor but her strange, green 
island, whose history is as tragic as 
anything in the annals of the world. 

Maude Gonne’s land is free now. 
And as she lights cigarette after cigar- 
ette, her hy pnotic voice tells vou of the 
part she played in the liberation. 

In the mid-19th century, Maude was 
the beautiful daughter of the adjutant- 
general of the British Army. The 
Gonne family was wealthy and their 
tall daughter, with brilliant, heavy 
black hair, sculptured, creamy face 
and large, expressive grey eyes was the 
toast of Anglo-Ireland. She rode well 
and fearlessly to the hunt. She was a 
poem in the ballroom on the arm of 
a young English or wealthy 
young landowner. 

“Ireland 
black hair now, looped over 
her ears. “My father did everything he 
could to prevent me seeing the other 
Ireland of hardship and heartbreak.” 


officer 


was gay for me.” The 


is silver 


<* 


TWO-TIMER WESKIT: 


jewellery. For dress-up, velvet side 





When she was 19 she went to the 
country to a hunt ball, and as she was 
riding over Ireland’s softly rolling h: ils, 
she saw Irish peasants being turned 


from their homes. 


“There were old people, left by 
English landlords to die in the dite! es 
I even saw babies born in ditches [t 
was all part of the deplorable po cy 
to cha-ge 
high rents and turn tenants from their 


to depopulate Ireland 


homes when they couldn’t pay.” 


Dedicated 


Maude went back to Dublin to ‘elj 
her father that she had given her heart 
to the people of Ireland, that she had 
resolved for the welfare of these peo 
the British 
Empire and shake off British dom 1a- 


ple, Ireland must leave 


tion. To this cause she would dedicate 
her life. 

Her father cast her off. “But from 
then on, my 


pattern, to be under Divine guidan 


By the time she was 21 the British had 
arrest. In 

had de- 
fended with stones and boiling water 
houses of peasants about to be evicted 
When the soldiers 


for her 
she 


warrant 
bleak Donegal 


issued a 
rugged, 


by British soldiers. 
demolished the houses, 


squalid little cottages. 
She was known to be tubercular 
and her patriot friends. realizing 


would not survive a jail term, smug- 
gled her out of Ireland to Paris. There 
Writings t 


she set free a flood of 
French papers on the Irish question 
and travelled Europe lecturing. 

“I guess I did more damage t 


British than I would have done re 
building people’s houses.” 
In Paris she married the das! 


Worn check side out with Glentex cravat, Coro 


out as background for pearl cas 


life seemed to have a 


she led gangs 
of volunteers in rebuilding the poor, 


sne 











irish) rebel, Major MacBride who, 
hen he was exiled from home, went 
1 to South Africa to form the Irish 

pr tade to fight against the British. 
ir son, who was to be the first Irish 
, M aister of Foreign Affairs, was born 


t in France in 1904. Her husband went 
y bak to Ireland to die before a firing 
: sq ad in 1916 for his rebelling. 

: Maude and her son, 12 years old 
bu as fired with patriotic zeal as his 
faner had been, determined to go 
hone. They’d got to London when the 
wi tow was arrested and thrown into 

; Holloway Jail. “I’ve been in four Irish 

, jas and one English one.” There was 

: or de in her voice. 

)- 

h in Disguise 

: Sean would not let his mother lan- 


zuish in an English jail. He knew that 
5 each day his mother was allowed to 
go to a Turkish bath, accompanied by 


: two detectives. While she was in the 
d steam, he found out that they nipped 
n into a nearby pub. Taking advantage 
. of this, he planned a successful escape 
ar and mother and son, in disguise, made 
qd ™@ ‘their way across the Irish Sea. 
- In Dublin, Maude threw herself 
., @ ‘ato the rebellion. She organized the 
Daughters of Ireland, which played a 
vigorous part in the war against the 
r English. She organized clandestine 
e classes for children in which they were 
; ndoctrinated in Irish history and tra- 
i. dition and taught the forbidden Gaelic 


if their forefathers. With the friend 
she calls “Willie” Yeats she started the 
\bbey Theatre. “We could talk more 
sedition from the stage than we could 

a lecture platform.” Her laugh was 
mischievious, throaty 


BARBARIAN AT A PARTY 


‘AN ASPIC shape of carr and 
pe as, 
{nad a chicken salad 
MAVONNALSE 
With ice cream following, ought 
to please 
The little moppe ts salad 
Viother Have 
Viaking a party for Mary. 
of me of hre fey 1s Ni ncy 
We r 
The oftiest five-ve ir- ad on 
earth 
Who looked uw the ladle ith a 
sneer 
And found the fare was of little 
wort! 
{t the party for little Mary. 
T don't like carrols We don't 


eat peas 
Excep’ they're froze 





when 

; they're young and green,” 

i Said the child. The 
ill-at-ease, 

Surveying the bright and fes- 


hostess was 


‘a tive scene 
At the party for little Mary. 
‘You'll like the chicken,” said 
Mother Hayes 
As her temper began to rise 
and thicken, 
And hidden lightnings were in 
her 2aze. 
“Sometimes I like it. 
that chicken. 
Just give it to little Mary.” 
Jo Be MM. 


But not 


With propaganda, she and other 
leaders were goading the people into 
street riots and resistance against the 
Black and Tans. Her own home be- 
came a hideout for people “on the 
run. 

She was in and out of jail regu- 
larly. “I always hunger-struck my way 
out. Once I refused food for 20 days 
and when I became a skeleton, they 
released me, because they were afraid 
I would die on their hands.” 

The room was darkening now, and 
the light on her face as she talked 


gave it a soft aura. “Death was my 
weapon,” she said quietly, “because I 
didn’t care if I did die. Alive, I could 
go on fighting. Dead—well—I'd miss 
old age.” 

She dropped her head on her hand 
for a moment and then you knew she 
hated being thus old, a semi- 
invalid. “Dead, I would have helped 
the cause more than by living, per- 
haps. Death is a wonderful, free life. 
All my friends are on the other side.” 

Her expression was rapt now and 
detached as she talked of the final 
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triumph of the cause she had worked 
for. Only once the fire came back: 
“We have to end the partition of 
Ireland. All Ireland should be one. 
Then I can see it leading a great peace 
campaign in the world. Ireland has a 
great spiritual empire held together by 
bonds of love. Yes, we Irish, all over 
the world, working together could 
outlaw war.” 

The fire died down and she was 
calm again, calm and tired, and very 
at peace with the world as I left her. 
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“HRs Own” Nylon Tricot Lingerie 


Loveliness for You or for Christmas Gifts 


Exquisitely sheer nylon tricot in this lingerie made especially 


for H.R. by one of Canada’s best makers . . at surprisingly 


moderate prices os 


Half Slip, 7.95 


Slip. 10.95 


Nightdress, 16.95 


The illustration shows the dainty use of fine nylon net and 


embroidered bandings of the nylon tricot. In white. shell pink, 


ciel blue and the new flattering champagne tone. \ll 


s1Zes. 


Gift-wrapped in H.Ros blue-and-silver 


Christmas glitter .. without extra charge 
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ceinae designed with beauty of line and 


an eye on the active life of a skier 





to help make your schussing days a delight. From a variety of 


ski clothes and accessories at Eaton’s 
As illustrated, an Irving Original, one only, size 12 


EST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Variety: 


Seeing. Hearing 


LAST WEEK Dorothy Lewis was 
Toronto on United Nations busin 
Dorothy Lewis is the dynamic L § 
Liaison Officer of the UN R: 
Division. The two questions n 
often asked Mrs. Lewis on her tray °!s 
across the country are: “What do 
delegates at Lake Success find to | 
about every day?” and “Are they 
ing to keep us out of the war?” 

Mrs. Lewis pointed out that 
political activities of the UN | 
been headlined by the war scares 
the exclusion of the other great m 
for peace, such as the war on world 
epidemics of disease. 

What do the delegates talk abi 
Everything that concerns world 
mony. It may be about fisheries 
international wa- 
ters. Every day 
at Lake Success, 
broadcasts are 
sent out in 34 
languages direct 
to the member 
states, monitored 
by the 60 governments represented 
This international news is then distrib 
uted by the member states thro 
their own radio system. The countries 





behind the iron curtain receive exactly 
the same news as all the others. And 
some of it is used, according to rep 
received back at Lake Success 

IV has increased the interest 
the UN beyond belief. Seeing 
meetings in action has brought 
Whole dramatic story right to the pe 
ple as nothing else could. Only ab 
400 visitors can crowd into the act 
meeting place. Every day there arc 
least 20,000 requests tor seats. N 
TV is letting thousands see the 
ceedings. 

Ihe U.S. radio has done muc 
help tell the people about what 
UN is trying to do tor peace. (As Mrs 
Lewis put it: “The UN is dedic 
to keeping the peace, not making 
Over 1,500 radio programs now 
news about the UN. At least 60 
these are daily programs. And the 
is given free. Mrs. Lewis estin 
that around $10 million of free 
has been given the UN on U.S. b 
casts alone during the year 

And Dorothy Lewis herselt. \ 
the countries are more and more 
ing to Know about the things the |‘ 
has actually accomplished so fa 
keeps Mrs. Lewis working 16 ho 
day just to keep one jump ahea 


the releases. 


@ Add the name of Philip Aziz t 
list of young Canadians who 
something to say via their art, 
say it well now and—according t 
critics—will sav it even more be 
fully in the future. Mr. Aziz ts 
turer in art at University of Wes 
Ontario, London, Ont 

First exhibition of his painting 
egg tempera was held in Toronto 
cently, and the reception to mark 
opening was one of the most bril 
affairs of its kind. 

Sartorial note: At a buffet su 
which followed, modest but ¢ 
looking Mr. Aziz wore an eve 
jacket in the Black Watch tartan 
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The New Dynamic 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“THE old-fashioned mother,” Miss 
A. pointed out, “had one obvious 
advantage. She didn’t know any 
child-psychology 
“Your tea’s spilling,” I said. 
Miss A. put her cup back in its 
saucer. Her hand was rather shaky 
“Here, read this,” she said, handing 
me a clipping 
* “There 
or daughter won't tell 


are some things a son 
you,” | 
read, ‘How can a little girl describe 
the bruise deep down inside? 

vou! 


deny television to 


longer 


Can you 
child any en 
‘A bruise deep down inside, 

Miss A. cried indignantly. “Just be 
cause she can't watch a bunch ot 
fourth-rate movie on 
television! Or Milton Berle. the 
Vidiot’s Delight Wi 

mother 


wrestlers Oo! 


lat would 


you! have said if you'd 


Started moping in saving 


you didn't know what was wrong, 


Corners, 


it just felt like a bruise deep down 
inside?” 

“Put me to bed proba- 
bly.” I said, “and given me 
a ‘good rubbing with 
Sloan’s Liniment.’ 

“Exactly.” Miss A 
“and I know 
mother would have said if 
I'd started complaining | 


couldn't play with other children be 


said, 


What my 


cause I'd lost my sense of security 
She'd have said, “Well you can go 
right back and look for it. You're 
old enough to keep track of yout 
own things.” Child psychology!” 


“IT WOULDN'I 
to vou,” I 


have happened 


said, “because you'd 
never heard of a sense of security.’ 

“Of course I hadn't,” Miss A 
just a simple old- 
who had never 


mother’s 


said, “I was 
fashioned = child 
learned how to twist my 
arm. Not like children.” 
She looked at me sharply. “For 
instance how many boxes of break- 


today’s 


fast cereal have you bought at one 
time or another, just so the children 
could have the box-top?” 

“Oh, hundreds,” | said sadly 

“Yes, and who ate the cereal?” 
Miss A demanded 

“T did,” I said with a shudder. 

Miss \ nodded “That was 
probably in the early or appease- 
ment stage,” she said. “Children 
have extended their power enor- 
mously since then. Of course it’s 
just a puppet-empire at 
Operated by ruthless and ambitious 
adults—store Santa Clauses, manu 
facturers of bubble-gum and wet- 
tums dolls, comic book publishers, 
etc., etc. Fortunately children do 
not realize yet that they actually 
control this vast economic empire 


present 





When they do the world won't be 
fit for adults to live in any longer 

| sighed. “I don't know what we 
are to do about it,” I said 

\dults, Miss A. said energetical- 
lv. would simply have to develop 
new dynamic 


“At present they are just drifting 








i 
along, using outworn techniques 
that are still turther weakened by 
child psychology,” she said. “We 
Sa\ el I wa your age 1 was 
reading Scott and Dickens, or get 
ting an allowance of ten cents a 
Week oO! pra the plano an 
hour betore breakfast But these 
eXpressions have completely lost 


their meaning tor modern children, 


because thev no longer believe we 
did these things at thei ge oO 
that we ever were their age 

“A NEW dvnamic she went on 
firmly 1 new point of view 


and an 


slogans 
Breaktast ( ereal Ex- 
cept of Our Own Selec 
tion, “Middle - Age Must 
Be Served! Down with 
Hopalong Cassidy! \ 
Nations Most Precious 
Asset is her Adults.” Then 


Dands and 





Thev'd S nore ¢ c 
books, | sald 
“Not di all Miss A. said tne 
next step would be to ban the publi 
cation of all comic pooks, forbid 
the manufacture, sae and distri 
bution ot bubble gura, and jam al 
children’s programs on the radio 
We'll have to develop new  tech- 


niques of propagarda, of course, 
the children are Vea©rs ahead Of us 
there Oh ves, and if any child 
complained of 
inside, of 


a bruise deep down 
said she couldn't play 
with the other children in the block 
because she had lost her sense of 
security, she weuld simply be 
packed off to bed and kept there 
till she had learned how to behave 
herself.” 

“That’s not the new dynamic,” I 
said, “that’s just child-psychology 
It's called isolating the uncoopera- 
temporarily from 


The child-psvchol- 


tive individual 
group activities 
ogists think very highly of it.” 
“Miss A at me gloomily 
“What think very 
highly of? 


stared 
don't thev 
she asked 

I considered “Well they don't 
think very highly of an old-fashion- 
ed spanking,” I said, and Miss A.’s 
eve brightened 

“Then I'd give her a good old- 


fashioned spanking,” she said. 
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o < mounted on 10K. white 
f gold clasps. 
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WEDGWOOD 


A LIVING TRADITION 


Beatrix Potter's charm- 

ing story of Peter Rabbit 

is now portrayed on Wedg- 

wood Queen’s Ware. The set 

illustrated sells for $5.50 and may be 

obtained from your Wedgwood dealer. A 
Christmas gift with a special meaning for 
Children. Write for further information. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS (Canada) LIMITED 
Eight Sixty-three Bay St. « Toronto, Ont. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF WEDGWOOD IN CANADA 
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ristmas a line 


at Simpson's 


Join us in Carol singing each morning at 9:10 a.m. beginning 





Monday. December ISth to Saturday, December 23rd, on the Street Floor 











Simpson Stores Located in Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, Regina. Mail Order Houses in Toronto, 
Regina, Halifax, Vancouver. Order Offices and Agencies from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


HT BROADCASTS OF THE TORONTO SYMPHONY POP CONCERTS OVER THE TRANS-CANADA NETWORK OF THE CBC. 





Distaff: . 
MERMAID WINS 


NICE SWIMMING! Champion Irene 
Strong of Vancouver recently won the 
Sir -E dw ard 
Beatty Trophy. 
This is Canadian 
tops, awarded an- 
nually to the out- 
standing amateur 
Canadian ,s wim- 
mer. Actually this 
is Irene’s second 
time for the 
trophy. She won 
it for 1946 - 47. 
And this places her in a “first” cate- 
gory. She’s the only person to have 
won it twice. Her latest honor is prob- 
ably the result of her winning three 
titles in the Canadian open swimming 
meet at Verdun, Que., last summer 
plus the fact that she represented Can- 
ada last year at the British Empire 
games in Australia 





—Canada Wide 
IRENE STRONG 


@ The first IODE primary chapter in 
Newfoundland has been organized. I 
is to be called the Beothic Chapter 
after the Island aborigines. Honorary 
Regent is Lady Outerbridge; Regent 
Mrs. John Boyd Baird, St. John’s. 


@ In Winnipeg Lady Tupper has been 
elected Chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the Winnipeg Ballet 


@ New President of the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Ontario is Mrs. 
R. G. Purcell of Fort William 


@ The Montreal Board otf Trade ts 
128 years old. Until this year only 18 
women had been elected to member 
ship. Now the 19th is “in.” She’s Mrs. 
Beatrice Bates, associated with the 
British-Dominions Emigration Society 


@ And in Toronto a scholarship is t 
be established in the name of Dr. 
Clara Cynthia Benson, former head 
of the Department of Food Chemistry 
University of Toronto. Dr. Benson 
Was present at a reception in he 
honor given by the alumnae, when 

was announced that a scholarship wi 
be given to the University in her name 


@ Girls can know just as much about 
diesel engines as men. At least that’s 
the view ot Norah B. Lee of Golden 
BC. She’s been made a full time oper 
ator at the BC Power Commission 
plant. Norah has been a pony guide 
and a huntress. It was during 194 
manpower shortage that she was askec 
to help out at the power plant. A mat 
replacement never came and whe! 
the Power Commission took over, the 
kept Norah on 


@ Mary Acland, an Ottawa nurse, ha 
been appointed Director of Nursin 
and Chief Nursing Officer of the St 
John Ambulance Association. Mary 
off to Britain shortly to study the 
auxiliary nursing section of the civ! 
defence organization. 


@ BC students must be very job con 
scious. The BC Products Bureau hel 
a competition, inviting written jo! 
studies. Nearly 11,000 entries wer 
received. Winner was Doris Bushell! 
of Ocean Falls, for her study of th 
pulp and paper industry. Doris is | 
Home Economics at UBC. 
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A HERO KNOCKED COLD 
BY HORN OF PLENTY 


. AN effort to correct some of the 
lder misapprehension about life in 
e U.S.A.. as reflected in Hollywood 
ms, the Washington Government re- 
ntly selected a number of strictly 
ade A pictures and is now distribut- 
them throughout Western Ger- 
inv. 
[he approved list, which includes 
ch films as “The Hasty Heart,” “The 
“The Informer” and “Snow 
hite and the Seven Dwarfs.” are for 
e most part serious and distinguished 
oductions which reflect great credit 
th on Hollywood and on the United 
doubtful. however, if 
ackpot™ would be included in any 
ch stately export quota: for “Jack- 
“is neither serious nor distinguish- 
Just 


CIFeSS, 


ites It is 


he same. it would probably 
Western 
iropeans anxious to learn something 
out the fabulous life of the United 
America 


of enormous interest to 


ites of 
Thus trom “Jackpot” the Western 
would — learn 
it American advertisers find it worth 


ropean MOVIe-Loe}l 


cir While to unload household goods 


the value of $24,000 on a single 


zed beneficiary. He would also dis- 


r 


ver that all 


the recipient has to do 


earn this windtall is to answer the 


of riddle one usually tinds in 


ristmas crackers and solve a “mys- 

wrapped up in a lunatic jingle 
would in fact be introduced to the 
ole maniacal world of radio adver 
ng, a that is 


branch of education 


deniably essential to anvone wishing 


understand lite of this continent 


ACKPOT™ is based on 
tvs New Yorker 
ing couple who came in for one of 
The 


dolorous 


John Me- 


account Of a 


lio’s More staggering windfalls 
and 

‘ , { } lt t le otk 

so, Tor a good Nalf of its length, 

the film 

The 


ry was both funny 


Version 


screen writers have of course 
' 
| 


iched up the original, so the story 
Ww involves the hero (James Stewart) 
an encounter with a gangster, a 
eatened divorce suit and a night in 


An\ 


e to separate the screen inventions, 


native movie-goes will be 


ch are routine, from the authentic 
| 


juences which are exactly as wildly 


wobable as commercial radio It’s 
d, however, to imagine what a West 


opean 


ickpot.” 


movie-goer would make of 


\s radio's gifts pour in a Station- 


gon, a grand plano, a palomino 
Vv. halt a dressed steer. thousands 
cans of soup, deep-treeze units, a 
cket of voung fruit trees James 
Wart) passes from. intoxication to 





faction and trom Stupefaction to 
lic, ending in trantic despair as the 
and all its 


tlanche consequences 


ses over him. He is very funny, and 
performance is poignant enough to 


almost anyone from the risks of 
1g knocked cold by radio’s horn of 
itv. Even without Stewart 


would have 


James 


film value, however. 


ply as a partial documentary of 
of the more demented aspects ot 


time and continent. 


Il SEEMS that towards the close of 
the Civil War Abraham Lincoln freed 
a number of Southern prisoners on 
condition that they join the Unionists 
to fight the Indians on the Western 
frontier. This situation, as described 
in “Two Flags West” stirs up any 
amount of bad teeling on both sides, 
that isn't 
till the Blues and the Grays have to 
turn in and fight the Kiowas 

This 


possibly the 


a dissatisfaction resolved 


clears up everything except 
final destiny of Linda 
Darnell, a lovely war widow stranded 
in Fort Thorn. However, there’s a 
fine rousing Indian fight saved for the 
end, if you wait that long.—Mary 
Lowrey Ross. 7 


ee 


a 
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who like everything 
about Christmas 
except the crowds! 


everything's fine about Christmas shopping except the 
But Birks have established a smart shop reserved 
You'll recognize it, on the 


NWA 


Yes 
crowds 
exclusively for men. 


Mezzanine Floor, by the mystic letters, S which mean 


Sorry—No Women Allowed 


served by our experienced 
gifts for which 


Here in pleasant, quiet surrounaings 
you may select all those 
Birks is rightly famous. 


lave 
personnel pOvery 


And when we say——S/NWA—we mean it! 


BIR 


Yonge at Temperance Sts., Toronto 
THE SHOP FOR MEN ONLY IS ON THE MEZZANINE FLOOR 
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by R. L. Hoadley 


LATIN AMERICAN 
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Export Advantages in S. America 





Canadian Exporters, so Far Less Hampered by Controls Than Americans, 


Have a Better Chance to Sell in a Rejuvenated S$. American Market 





SY Nn « e 30 149. Fo In World War II they accumulated 
first time since 1946, the Latin reserves of between $4 and $5 billion 
can countries this vear are earn in gold and foreign exchange. Then, 
re ck s 1 they are spend- as soon as goods were available 
Even before the Korean trouble after the war, the Latin Americans 
America was earning a favor- went On a spending spree and dissi- 
de balance with the United pated these reserves. Dollar shorta 
S tne of >90 n oO Ve appeared throughout South America 


and the various 


usband their dwindl 


governments t 





ng 





The goal of $200 million ¢ 














whacks to ; exports to South America was knocked 
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ACTIVE ARGENTINA 


Viain docks at Buenos Aires show new life 


trade 


The Mexicans are not going to sw 
out extra copper. or the Uruguay 
channel their wool to the U.S.. or 





Brazilians speed up deliveries 
quartz and coffee unless thev can 
from somewhere in North Americ: 
and delis 


some Of the suppiies mact 
rt 





nr : 1] ste 
practically on a returt 
basis 
ery and consumer goods—they 


der to meet ti 


( 


urgently need 





Oca proo ems 





National For 


At the ¢ 
in New Y 


Trade Conver 


CeCe 





speakers drummed to the deleg 
that if the U.S. exports. it will rec 
in returr rubber, manganese 
Sug l nere passes out ¢ 
promises to p some time 
ture + C De tion f om | \ 
At e time of World W Il 
U.S. reneged « ts ide promises 
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restrictions are reduced. " 
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The West's Chief Weakness 


IF World War III materializes and 
the West is overcome, future his- 
torians will record how logical that 
dénouement was. It will be seen 
that the West, or at least its North 
American heart, was fat and sloth- 
ful, unwilling to sacrifice any of its 
comforts in the interests of defence. 
and ripe for despoilment. World 
Communism, on the other hand, 
was lean and hungry and envious, 
with nothing to lose, everything to 
gain. from war. ; 

The record of the first half of 
the twentieth century shows that 





1S, ? western democracy, built on the 
? rights of the individual, the secret 
cet i ballot and private enterprise, is able 
? to generate enormous power for 
? any War or peace purpose. But it 
: needs time to do so. and the will 
: The nature of its being places it at 


a disadvantage in meeting an emer- 
gency 

Today the western world’s chief 
weakness is its lack of resolution 
We are stil 


1 . -~ r L r 
ape all-out war. rather than 


asking ourselves if we 


¢ meet if if if 
to meet it l 


ourselves 





hands. but 


comes. We wring our 




















do little that is practical. There is 
\ socsible | ication for 
nis es too 
Pp t all- 
2 ) M or oO 
It < 2 
% y e er 
Es de 
\ ed even ve d 
seit n prospec 
p ajar D1 WW -prepared- 
CSS 4 Y TY tor sey e 7 
come (Defence Minister Claxton 
s ¢ e Ww ’ ge 1e ) s 
se api g one. It means 
expend e of effor gd money 
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sources. and it’s very ct of 
possession of tnese powers and re 
sources LIVES IS v yuNnd { r 
nelle r tT ag ’ Sl 
MOL T e s 
We are fortunate in that these 
powers are already in existence 


we face these new trials 
V and the United States 
Britain ca 

rate that o7' 


and planes ata rate 





n produce Tanks and guns 


ves us an 
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enormous advantage over an east- 
ern aggressor. Certainly this is no 
reason for welcoming war. But if 
war comes, it gives us ground for 
confidence. And if, on the other 
hand, war hovers in the back- 
ground, requiring only prepared- 
ness, our enlarged productive 
powers will enable us to serve that 
program with less dislocation of 
our civil activities than would 
otherwise be the case 

War undeniably is hell, but if we 
have to. undertz t 
much better position to do so than 


we were in 1939 





Ke It, We are In 
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More Production 





Today Our ec 
furth 


aim must be to 
volume of pro- 


duction and our general productive 


er increase Our 
efficiency, so that we can produce 
3 i 


more guns and sot 


J 


at we can per- 


have some butter with 
This fur 





tner iner 





+] neede hec > 
tiv needed bDecause 


consumption IS now at 


evel (the 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
LONDON OTTAWA 
ST. CATHARINES 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
QUEBEC NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 


BOSTON Lo 


VICTORIA 
WEN SOUND 
NDON, ENG. 






we offer: 





As principals, 


Supertest Petroleum Corporation 


Limited 





5% Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund 
Preference Shares 






- tay 
- 





S 


o 


per shar 


@ 


o vou 





Price: $100 per share 
to yield 5% 






Descriptive circular upon reques? 





McLeop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 






50 King Street West 
Toronto 






Telephone: HArbour 4261 





Telephone: Elgin 0161 








Toronto. Hamilton, London, Ottowsa Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 





Offices 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


$5 ES CA aX\ 
- SUALt \— 
CMARINE SNR, 


TORONTO 


PEG £ MONT 





” ‘w 
sf. 


na 
THE SHAWINIGAN 


WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


he Board 
MARTIN 


retary 


Sec 











PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 





National Steel Car Corporation 
LIMITED 
Notice of Dividend 


Provincial Paper Limited 





it megula! 








Disciple of Self-Help 


Free Enterprise for Men with Dinner Pails 
Object of Ontario Credit Union Chief 


by Bill Forbes 


BECAUSE he spent Vears in 
Jesuit Seminaries training tor the 
priesthood, vou would expect John 
Michael Hallinan to be dedicated to 
religion. He is—to two religions. A 
devout Catholic, he is also a disciple 
of “self-help.” 

As General Manager of the Ontario 
Credit Union League, he preaches this 
anyone within sound of 
his slow, clear speech, and helps to 
guide the economic destiny of 150,- 
000 credit union members in Ontario 
and their savings of $25,000,000—an 
exacting bankers wouldn't 


want 


some 


doctrine to 


job many 
\ credit union is usually formed by 
a group of people having common 
membership in a company, a farm or- 
ganization, a church or trade union. 
They pool their savings and add to 
them as they see fit. Members may 
borrow from this low 
rate without collateral other than their 
membership in the credit union. Fifty 
on December 10, the move- 
ment was founded in North America 
by a French-Canadian newspaperman 


reservoir at a 


Vears ago, 


named Alphonse Desjardins. 


Founder 


Making his rounds of Quebec’s cap- 
ital and his hometown of Levis. across 
the St. Lawrence River. Desjardins 
Was depressed bv the poverty 
about him, a part of which was due to 
th workingman’s inability 
build or borrow without 


dire 


e ordinary 


to budget, 
' 
a 


collate 


Desjardins gathered about him that 


bitter cold December night in 1900, 
enough people to launch the con- 
tinent’s first credit union. Their de- 
posit totalled only $26.40. But from 


that pittance a mighty “people’s bank” 
(calsse populaire) was to grow. In six 
weeks the group had $242, and in a 
vear, totalled 


$3,667.21. In assets were 


loans to members 
1904 their 
$32,000 and loans that vear amounted 
to $35,000 








As news of this new type of bank 
spread, Desjardins was ca'led on to 
found other credit unions. Loans to 
working people in the first decade 
came to $348,766. And in 1909 Des- 
jardins organized the first credit union 

the U.S. at Manchester. NH 

lodav the o credit union in 
Levis S$ 4.500 members with more 
th SS million in the treasurv, and 
ends its members more than 

S| million. The Manchester credit 

oO! still in existence, has assets eX 
ceeding $1 mill 

Hallinan’s position in the Ontario 
Credit Union League makes him an 
nportant cog in a financial machine 
Which numbers 3.000 independent 
branches in Canada, consisting of a 
million ordinary folk whose deposited 
issets are better than $300 million. 
Last vear members borrowed $99.- 
$37,166, bringing loans since the in- 


Canadian credit unions to 


ception of 


more than $700 million 
Selt help is the kevnote. You can 
see this. Hallinan says, from the causes 
which people borrow 16.1 per 


cent for buildings and improvements, 
12.8 per cent to buy farm machinery; 
12.4 per cent for trucks and automo- 
biles; 11.9 per cent for land payments 
and mortgages: 6.2 per cent for con- 
solidation of debts; 5 per cent for 
clothing and furniture, etc. 

There is nothing socialistic in credit 
unions. Hallinan insists. “We want 
free enterprise for the man-with-the- 
dinner-pail, too,” he said recently to 
one of the service clubs he addresses 
frequently. “We want to replace an 
attitude of ‘aw go help yourself’ with 
an ideal of cooperative self-help.” 


Randolph Macdonald 


J. M. HALLINAN 


He cites “among the typical indus- 
trial emplovee credit unions estab- 
lished with the encouragement and co- 
operation of management, workers in 
such firms as International Harvester, 
Bell Telephone, Goodyear, Gutta Per- 
cha, CNR and CPR, Federal Civil 
Servants, Great Lakes Paper, Canada 
Packers, Steel Company of Canada, 
Westinghouse, and Labatt’s.” 

As a leader of a big business run by 
“ordinary Joe Doakes,” Hallinan can 
talk to management of business serv- 


ice clubs in their own terms, but in 
speaking to trade unions or rural 
groups he captures a folksy, earthy 


quality which draws them close to him. 

Not the least of Hallinan’s accomp- 
lishments in the business of self-help 
Was his part in the organization of the 
Credit Union Mutual Benefit 


tion, cooperative health services, hos- 


Associa- 


pitalization and surgical benefits. This 
known to members as 


out- 


organization, 


Cumba, he considers a natural 


growth of credit unions 

On newest developments, Hallinan 
reports 

“Last we added 75 new credit 
unions to the 440 in Ontario then. 

“It we do that this year and keep it 
up, and other match the 
pace, in 15 years every man, woman 
and child in Canada will have credit 
union his elbow.” 


And John 


Veal 


pr ovinees 


services alt 


the energetic Hallinan 


won't rest until the job is done, if then 








IN 22 COUNTRIES AROUND 


THE 
WORLD ...USERS RESPECT 


BULL MOOSE 


THE CANADIAN-BUILT HEAVY DUTY 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
A LIFT TRUCKS and LOADERS 


ae ae, 

capacity 
A CRANEMOBILES 
and 10 tons capacity. 


and 712 tor 


Designed for Canadian condition: 
Bull Moose offers positive advantage 
in cost, service and delivery, whilé 
Canadian doliars stay home. Writ: 
factory for specifications and name of 
local dealer. 


CANADIAN MOBILE CO. LTD. 
NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 





CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd. 





OF COMMERCE 


NOTICE is 





hereby given. th 


extra distribution of TWENTY CENTS 


on the paid-up Capital St 
of this Bank has been declared for 
vear ending 3lst October 1950 and 
the same will be payable at the ] 
and its Branches on and after 7 
DAY, the SECOND day of JANI 
1951, to Shareholders of record at 
close ot on Mth Novel 
1950. The Transfer Books will n 


closed 


per share 


business 


By Order of the Be 
JAMES STEWAR 
General M 


Toronto, 3rd November, 1950 


COCHENOUR WILLANS 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 19 














NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 1 
dividend of four cents 1 hare 1 Car 
fi has been declared on 1e issued 

k of Cochenour Willans Gold Mines, I 

No Personal Liability) and will be paid <¢ 





28th day of December to shareholders of ! 
at the close of business on the 8th 
December, 1950 
By Order cf the Board 
G. M. HUYCI 
Toronto, Ont., 28th November, 1950 





THE CANADIAN BANK | 
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* BOOK 

SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, FRUITS, ETC. 
E PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 
T - 80w 
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Y GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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For an easy, efficient and 
economical way of hand- 
ling coins, use National 
Goods 


coin wrappers. Write to 


Paper tubular 


day for further literature. 


NATIONAL 


Ra ee 9 oe eee 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg 
Halifax °* Vancouver 


Sy 


.. And Cut Your Food 
Bills Too! 


i Christmas gift with a year ‘round mes 
because with a Wood's Home Freeze: you 
4 it your food bills and give your lly the 
; garden-fresh fruits and vegetables all 
wind! If you're a city dweller you can buy 
and other foods at substantia! reductions 
ertain processors—we can give you their 
who specialize in serving f er homes 
ackaged food is delivered right to your own 


Aiso Double Duty Models 


















s Freezers are the result of 18 years’ ex- 
ce in precision refrigeration They bring 
the greatest economy of operation, plus 4 
sleek finish that is a joy to any house 
rt 





dels to choose from—the first two are 


a ezer a big family size 15 cu. ft. Freezer 
anc 7 cu. ft. streamlined model for use in 
at ns, or where space is a factor 


double duty models give ample freezer 
plus compartments for day-to-day storage 
dis at regular refrigeration tempertures 
ter is the time you'll make your greatest 
zs in meats — so get your Freezer now! 
to-day for illustrated literature. 
(see semana een eee ea een eee eS oe 





a 

; THe W. C. WOOD CO. LTD., Guelph, Ont. , 
j Pie send me literature on Wood's Freezers g 
7 ame of food supplier ' 
ty ‘ 

3 
lage 1 

|) 5S “4 
'Cty or Tewn Prov SN ; 
bese weeeeeeeeesesesaseuneses 














Say “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
With a WOOD'S HOME FREEZER 





CRONIN as 


Aluminum: 


THE HARD WAY 


THE MUNITIONS BOARD seems 
to be doing all it can to justify the 
recent criticism by a Senate commit- 
tee that this Government agency is 
conducting public business “with less 
prudence than it would display in 
operating a charity bazaar.” The 
Board’s purchasing agent, General 
Service Administration, is buying 
100,000 tons of aluminum a vear 
from the Reynolds Metal Co. for de- 
fence stockpiling when and as new 
production can be developed. GSA 
Officials said the metal would be 
bought at market prices plus an allow- 
ance of part of the cost of new power 
developments needed for the expand- 
ed production. This might bring the 
price up to 21% or 22% 
pound. 

The Reynolds contract follows on 
the decision of defence officials not 
to accept an offer by Aluminium Ltd., 
to sell the U.S. 200,000 tons of the 
white metal at 16'2 cents a pound. 
GSA officials said they “allowed the 
Canadian offer to expire because it 
would have been 1953 or 1954 before 
aluminum in any appreciable quan- 
tity was available. It is our policy to 
expand our own facilities if we can- 
not get it in a hurry.” 

However, the Canadian offer actu- 
ally included delivery of 35,000 tons 
in 1951, 65,000 tons in 1952 and 
100,000 tons in 1953. In cortrast, the 
contract with Reynolds calls for 
25,000 tons in 1951 with a further 
75,000 tons annually after '952. 

The site for the new Reynolds plant 
has not been determined although the 
announcement “hoped” 
the plant would be in production by 
the first half of GSA _spokes- 
men acknowledged that electric power 
is so short that it might be necessary 
for Reynolds to build its own steam 
plant. And part of the cost, of course, 
would be assessed on tke price of 


the product. 


OR Ge TOR INI SS 


Coal: 
MONTHS, NOT YEARS 


THE MAJOR problem :n British coal 
production is the loss of mineworkers 
In the past few months more than 
1,000 men a week have been leaving 
the pits for other jobs. To meet the 
problem, the British Coal Board has 
developed a 15 yeat plan for the in- 
dustry; this involves an outlay of 
some £635 million. By reorganizing 
existing mines, and opening up new 
ones, the Coal Board hopes to satisfy 
an estimated total demand of 240 
million tons a year. Under the plan, 


cents a 


said it was 


1952: 


the Board hopes to increase produc- 
tion 20 per cent. using fewer mine- 
workers. The guess is 80,000 fewer, 
by the time the program is operating. 

That may solve the problem 15 
years from now, assuming the flight 
from the mines tapers off. But Britain’s 
coal problem is an immediate problem. 

If the British winter is as bad this 
year as it was in 1946-47, the country 


will probably crisis in coal 
supply comparable to the one that 
existed then. In spite of the fact that 
Britain is a big producer of coal (an- 
nual output about 200 million tons) 
and has sharply reduced her coal ex- 
ports, the stock figure at the beginning 
of November was r 


face a 


about one million 
tons too small for reasonable safety 

By the end of November, the Minis- 
ter of Fuel had faced the fact that it 
would be necessary to import coal, 
mainly from the U.S. In spite of im- 
provement in Britain’s dollar holdings, 












A GIFT BOX 


contains his certificate and a 
miniature hat-shaped ash tray 











with the 
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she IS not in a position to spend dollars 
importing a product she can produce 


herself. 





But the most serious thing about the 
shortage is the ef will have on 
Britain’s armament production. In this 
year when civilian and defence pro- 


duction are both at high levels, British 
ndustry cannot be expected to get by 
re prod- 
ding the Coal Board with the reminder 


that the prob 


- 


; ads 
on a make-do basis. Britons 


m must he 


viewed in 


terms oft 














Give him a Gift Certificate for 
The world’s most comfortable hat 


Biltmore | 


CARTER CUSHIONED LEATHER 


No man has too many hats —so he will 


welcome ftnis 


mornina. 
g 


wonderful gift on Christmas 


With the Gift Certificate he selects at his 


convenience, the Biltmore Hat he likes best — 


available at Biltmore dealers from Coast to 


Coast. 


Srveom 


NOG ho 


@ THE MASTER HAT OF CANADA 


& D. GOODERHAM 
President 


Fire and Allied 
Lines Written in 
Associated Companies 


B C DAHLMANN. Res Vice-Pres 








AGENCY 
IN SOME TERRITORKS THROUGHOUT CANADA 








TEIN AU EID ROR LEUE 


HEAD OFFICE e 






TORONTO 


A. W. GASTMUBE 
Menagtiag Ovrece 


OPPORTUNITIES 





“THE SAFETY 
MINDED 
COMPANY’ 


Concourse Bldg 


| 
| 
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THE ECONOMY 


THE sharp turn for the worse in the 
Korean War situation, and the now 
outspoken fears that World War III 
might be close ahead, made it certain 





ANADIAN BUSINESS 





that Canada’s detence program would 
be stepped up in timing and in volume. 
Despite statements by Government 
spokesmen designed to moderate in- 
dustry’s alarms regarding material sup- 
plies and controls, it seemed evident 





that (1) non-defence consumption of 
many materials (outstandingly steel) 
would be cut sharply, and that (2) the 
Canadian program, while not model- 
led on that of the United States, would 
nevertheless be closely coordinated 
with it. Canadian production would 
increasingly become complementary 
to that of the U.S., and U.S. produc- 


PUBLIC COOPERATION VITAL IN 
INFLATION FIGHT—B. C. GARDNER 


Bank of Montreal President Reviews Anti-inflation 
Responsibilities of Business, Public and 
Government—Strong Action Needed 


GORDON BALL, GENERAL MANAGER, ADVISES CLOSE 
SCRUTINY BY BUSINESS OF INVENTORIES, CREDIT 
EXTENSION, PLANT EXPANSION IN RELATION 
TO CAPITAL RESOURCES 


been 


inflationary 





Bank of Montreal, wht 
] " solution 


ment, but in the conduct of businessmen 
program 


t and advocated a 





REASONED CONFIDENCE 








defence 
man-power anc mate- 
had when 

nsumer and 


“press ng 


come 


Was already 





CONTROLS 


methods of 
-ared inap- 
president 
price also meant 
regulating restricting demand 
throug! stern fiscal measures and 
through wage and salary ceilings; pro- 
tecting domesti against in- 


reases ir port costs; plus obtaining 


DRAWBACKS OF 


anti-inflationary 


¢ 


ymplete mobdiiza 


nm appe 





¢ 
) 


propriate at presen 1e 


continued. To contr 


Supply, 


prices 
pri 


pressures of 
f grave concern, according to B. C. Gardner, president of the 


iddressed the 


a year of continued progress in Canada’s business 


growing proportions are be- 


bank’s shareholders at their 133rd 


he said, lies not alone in the hands of govern- 


and of the 
should not 
“pay-as-you-go” 


public as well. He 
be regarded as a 
policy for 


nubli f 
public ac 


eptance of the regimentation 
involved. To attempt all this now 


friction’ 


could 
oduce “serious elements of 
nto the economy. 
national security at 
ical stage could not, he said, be 
maintained ‘on the cheap”. Increased 
use of manpower and materials for 
i demanded 
g standards. To 
njust'ces of iIn- 
vould mean 


level- 


this 


some 
eadjustment of livin 
and 


Ss readjustment 





suited 
require the 
to cut off the frills of govern- 
outlays remorselessly and_ to 
present u uncompromising front to 


lemands tron iny quarter for un- 


PUBLIC COOPERATION VITAL 


intelligent publi 


I ooperation Was 


a smooth 


economy 


essary to provide 
ransition from a 


to partia 


maintained 


peacetime 
mobilization, the 
Hoarding, or panic-buying 
rs and consumers, could not 
economy However, 
ould only be 
concerned with 
industry-labor 
sense of 


Widespre 


t 


speakel! 


n? 
pl 


it weaken the 


oduct 


national security « 
1 if those col- 
bargaining and 


relations had a high 


social 
id attempts to 
obtain ine income out of 
proportion to increased living costs and 
without corresponding gains in produc- 
tivity” could nothing but a 
vage-price spiral—a no one could 
vin 

Putting the matter in its simplest 
possible terms,” Mr. Gardner added, 
nation insist on doing less 
dollar, we can hardly 
complain if the dollar does less and less 


for us 


GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 


In reviewing the bank's year, Mr 
Ball commented particularly on the 
increase in the number of savings and 
current accounts, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the confidence reflected by the 
igures. 

“In the conduct of our business,” 
he said, “the paramount considerations 


esponsibility 


reases in 


achieve 


race 


fweasa 


and less for i 


continue to be the safeguarding of the 
funds placed with us by our depositors, 
and the extension of progressive, ef- 
ficient and friendly services to the vast 
number of Canadians and others who 
make use of our facilities to a steadily 
increasing extent.” 

Commercial loans for inventory pur- 
poses showed a mixed trend, Mr. Ball 
commented. In some lines there were 
recent evidences of stock-piling. In 
many industries, plant extensions and 
replacements were still proceeding and 
the effect on working capital had, in 
some cases, increased the need _ for 
bank loans. Greater demand for con- 
sumer credit was also reflected in some 
measure by B of M loans and discounts. 


WARNING ON COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Ball noted that upward 
pressures appeared general, but 
was a “good deal of instability” in 
specific situations. Some_ prices had 
risen so rapidly that corrective declines 
might be expected and, in fact, had 
occurred in certain lines. He caution- 
ed businessmen against making com- 
mitments solely in anticipation of price 
increases, adding, too, that they might 
well scrutinize their 
inventory, credit extension 
expansion in the light of 


sources. 


price 
there 


policies as to 
and plant 
capital re- 


The speaker expressed hope that any 





increased taxation which might be 
found necessary would show due _ re- 
gard to the desirability of building up 
business resources out of profits, “the 
soundest of all methods of raising 
capital.” This applied with particular 
force to smaller businesses. 


that 
throughout 

increased 
the 
which 
dur- 


The general 
importers and 


were 


manager reported 
exporters 
’ making 
use of the worldwide facilities of 
B of M Foreign Department, 
enlarged its relationships abroad 
ing the present yea1 

The time ripe, the general man- 
ager suggested, to re-examine the use- 
fulness of exchange control. While 
Canada had gone far in removing bar- 
international commerce, the 
and expensive’ mechanism 
of control remained. With Canadian 
holdings of gold and U.S. dollars at 
high levels and with the need of main- 
taining a fixed exchange-rate now re- 
moved, Canada should give “a vigorous 
lead” in eliminating this control as 
soon as conditions permitted 


Was 


riers to 


“complex 


HIGH PRAISE FOR STAFF 


Mr. Ball said 1950 had been “another 
year of superb performance by the men 
and women of our staff.” It. had been 
a period of great activity, he remarked, 


With heavy demands upon all depart- 
ments, which were met with “smooth 
and cheerful efficiency.” 

Staff training continued to receive 


special consideration at all levels, Mr. 
Ball stated. Every endeavour was be- 
ing made to reduce working hours by 
simplifying routine, mechanizing oper- 
ations and improving conditions, 

“The welfare and development of 
our employees are under continuous 
study,” he emphasized. “In line with 
our policy of constantly reviewing the 
problems of our staff, particularly in 
respect of changes in living costs, we 
have instituted a general salary in- 
crease during the year, of which the 
greater benefit is felt by those at the 
lower salary levels.” 





tion pressures would be reflected 


n 
Canada. 

With the threefold objective 
making labor available tor defen e 
undertakings, lessening the grow) io 
pressure on the price level and co». 
serving materials, Ottawa was givi.g 


thought to means of restricting 
flow of private capital investme 
now at an all-time peak. In sharp ¢ 
trast with present full employment 
appeared that there might be so 
spots of local unemployment bet 
armament orders took up the slack 


Policy: 


UNDER CONTROL 


THE CANADIAN-USS. drill for 
ordinating defence production | 
mainly allocating scarce supplies) 
a workable proposition, but there 
still some rough edges. A big one 
meddled and muddled aluminum sit 
tion (see U.S. Business) but. st 
shortage was doing the most dama 
Though he wasn’t talking ab 
Canada, U.S. Secretary of Comme 
Charles Sawyer voiced a growing U S 
opinion about voluntary r 
After a short-lived 


contr 
experience M 


C. D. HOWE: Few produc ersand 


fullest cooperation” were not enow 


voluntary allocation of steel prodt 


he had declared they “just w 
work.” 

That was for the U.S. In Car 
where there were fewer than ha 


dozen primary steel suppliers, [1 
Minister Howe had had “every re 
to suppose we shall receive 
fullest... cooperation (from ther 
This, he believed, would make for 
controls unnecessary. 

Last week’s announcement that 
sale of steel for amusement const 
tion would be banned in Can 
introduced a tormal control. It 
just one: it didn’t knock out the o 
all voluntary principle which Cai 
hoped to maintain, but was it the 
end of the wedge? 

It did not seem likely that the 
untary program had been found 
workable in Canada so soon, 
Ottawa’s attitude to controls was 
unchanged: i.e. controls should 
be imposed when the uncontrolled 
tem is breaking down. The volun’) 


S 





system hadn't had time to break don 
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yet. nor was it likely that it would 

have, at least as far as ‘amusement 
f construction was concerned. Pressure 
> fro. Washington for formal controls 
D in (anada wasn’t the answer either. 
, Th. voluntary method, as far as steel 


concerned anyway, had to be 
idoned because supply of the basic 
material was too short to leave 
thing to chance. 
nder the temporary leadership of 
e\ 1aval officer Denis Harvey, the 
Stel Division of the Department of 
[; de and Commerce was cutting off 
|) steel supplies for amusement and 
e.reation building. Also on the list 
e premises for the selling, storing, 
manufacture of such items as 
lor, smokes, pop, candy. Further 
phasizing the shortage was the fact 
t even holders of defence contracts 
s.uld have to get their steel on a 
yrity basis. 


@ Steel priorities, even under the vol- 
ary system had been troubling 
\{initoba’s Department of Industry 
{ Commerce. The Minister, J. S. 
McDiarmid, had been urging that 
Government agencies concerned with 
jerence contracts take measures to in- 
sure that small new industries get a 
ince to share in the defence con- 
cts. He suggested that requirements 
divided into “such reasonably 
mall lots as will permit small business 
cerns to bid.” 
\s it was, requirements were in too 
lots, and small business in Mani- 
ha Was not getting the work it could 
and consequently, was not getting 


steel either. 


Transportation: 


PEACE RIVER PUSH 


NVHEN Albertans and British Cojum- 
hans talk about the Peace River coun- 
in the border area between the two 
provinces, they use terms like “rich,” 
crative,” and “growing.” Both prov- 
wees are making bids for the trade of 
t area by pressing rail and highway 
Liensions into it. 
[he coast government is laying steel 
the &3-mile extension of the con- 
oversial Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
sey from Quesnel to Prince George 
the interior of BC. This is a first 
» in a railway link with the Peace 
River area. Putting another string to 
northern trade bow, BC is also 
ding a 300-mile highway from 
Prince George to Dawson Creek in 
Peace River district. A highway 
soinects Prince George and Vancou- 
ve so when the road to Dawson 
ek is finished (in 1952) the Peace 
Ri er country will have a highway 
te to the Pacific seaport. 
’ossibly to checkmate the BC high- 
project, Alberta is planning a new 
¢ t-off” highway to serve the Peace 
Ri er district. This would run over a 
sent route west of Edmonton to 
|W ite Court. From White Court, a 
e,» road would be built through a 
«1 Jerness for 93 miles to connect with 
resent main highway near Grande 
Pririe. It is claimed that this new 
fo.te would shorten the present dis- 
e by 73 miles. 
lberta now has rail connection 
Wil i the Peace River district, one ling 
ur ning to Dawson Creek. It also has 
hig way links with the north, some of* 
n §@ *h ch have been improved this year. 
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rR OM BIRKS: 


The mast undef oft Pell 


a magnificent jew el 


creation from Birks Jew el 


Studios ae original 7 
exclusive 


unt rsettably 


beautiful. 


A. Diamond Clip Brooch, featur- 
ing marquise, baguette and 


round diamonds 13.000.00 





. ] 
red Diamonds, 


3 c | } 
with cluster of round and 


B. 1 hree mat, 


] , \ 
baguette diamonds. 2,100.00 


’ : y | ] 
_ Lwin Ruby and |iamond 


Ring ? 100.00 


1). Pair Diamond Clip Earrings, 


iv 


set with 12 marquise, | 


haguette and 30 round 


3,500.00 


diamonds 


e 1 + 
sapphires and 18 diar 


diamonds 


- 





| 


Bracelet, displaying Is 


Be 


onads 


+ 000.00 


” i i “4 
Sapphire Politaire with 
] My) OO) 
rasguette diamonds 1 OULU 
: ’ ad 
. | 
Emerald-cut iPiamond Doh- 
° e ] ! 17 
tarre with hasuette shoulder 


S30.00 


Mounted in Platinum. 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows! 


Is your boy to have the advantage of a complete 


education’ If you are here to pay for it, he 
certainly will! But what if you are not here 


when the time comes ? 


Fathers with cherished dreams for their children 
cannot afford to take any chances... especially 
since it is so easy to guarantee the fulfilment of 


plans through the wise use of Life Insurance. 


Modern Life Insurance is so flexible it ean be 
arranged to provide money when it is needed for 
almost any purpose. Maaufacturers Life repre- 
sentatives are trained to help vou guarantee 
fulfilment of your family plans in the most 


economical and practical way. 
THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE Lire COMPANY 


Established 188 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 













In Solid Mahogany 


These nests of beautiful hand-carved tables may 
be had in either solid mahogany or walnut. 
Designed by master craftsmen, for years to come 
they will be cherished possessions. May we 
suggest these strikingly beautiful tables, as a 
Christmas gift for those whose friendship you 
deeply prize 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 


KBE L Za s 


WIND DAMAGE 


INSURANCE companies have been 
flooded with claims following last 
week’s savage windstorm. 

A large number of property own- 
ers will be covered under the endorse- 
ment to their fire insurance policies 
which protects against loss or damage 
by windstorm, hail, lightning, explo- 
riot, impact by aircraft’ or 
vehicles and smoke damage. But 
some will not be so fortunate, for 
there are specific exclusions to this 
windstorm and hail coverage. 

The Van Wagner's Beach residents 
whose houses were swept into Lake 
Ontario and the owners of homes on 
Toronto Island which were damaged 
by giant waves face heavy loss, for 
the endorsement to the fire policy ex- 
pressly excludes loss or damage due 
to tidal wave, high water, overtlow 
or flood. However, insurance men 
point out that those who have Person- 
al Property Floater Insurance would 
be covered for damage done to the 
contents of their homes 
these flood waters. 

Stores, Whose awnings or roof signs 
were blown down, will not be able to 
collect under their fire policy. Neither 
may persons who © suffered loss 
through the heavy snow. This en- 
dorsement has two exclusions relating 
to snow. It does not cover: loss or 
damage caused by cold weather, rain, 
sleet, snow, sand or dust unless these 
enter the building through an open- 
ing which has been caused by the 
wind. If the wind blew off a roof 
letting in the snow which accompan- 
ied the wind, then the insurance com- 
pany would pay for the damage 
caused by the snow in addition to 
that done to the roof itself. The 
second snow exclusion is for loss due 
to snow-load or ice-load. When the 
roof of a garage collapsed under the 
weight of a heavy fall of snow, the 
insurance company was not liable to 
pay. 


sion, 


caused by 


Crushed Cars 


Many automobile owners also suf- 
fered heavy loss in the storm: cars 
were crushed under toppling trees or 
were smashed when roofs or signs 
were blown off buildings. Although 
a large percentage of fire insurance 
policies now are written with the sup- 
plemental coverage endorsement, few 
motorists have similar protection 
against damage which may be done 
to their cars by the elements. Yet 
in the floods in Manitoba and the 
Fraser Valley, hundreds of cars were 
ruined. , 

Most car owners do not know that 
for a premium of only $1 for lower 
priced cars, $1.50 for medium-priced 
models and $2 for the more expensive 
ones, they may get protection against 
damage to their cars by tornado, 
windstorm, cyclone, earthquake, hail, 
explosion, riot, insurrection and civil 
commotion, damage by falling air- 
craft and by flood and rising waters. 
This “miscellaneous cover” may be 
added by endorsement to an automo- 
bile insurance policy providing fire, 
transportation and theft protection. 
—IL. D. Millar 








STOP 
CANADA'S 
FIRE LOSSES 





Without insulation your home 
is very cold in the morning; 
a quick hot fire is built up; 
flue or chimney is overheated 
and some combustible material 
nearby is ignited. An insulated 
home remains warm through- 
out the cold nights; what a 
difference a blanket of SPUN 
ROCK WOOL above your 
ceiling will make. Ask your 
dealer for it by name, it is 
easily applied in the bag form. 
Write for sample and a folder 
showing its use. 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITEl 
THOROLD ONTARIG 
Represented by 

ASBESTOS LIMITED, 

1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 
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FOR DOOR OR WINDOW 


I OF “PINE OR SPRUCE BOUGHS FASTENED 
{ WITH FINE WIRE.LARGE PINE CONES (VARNISHED) 
: ...AND SOME RED RIBBON 


osssCRRISTMAS TABLE CENTRE—— 

Ki DRY OAK LEAVES, SPRIGS OF 
4 EVERGREEN, CONES AND NUTS, 
“=. DISC OF WOOD FOR BASEALL 
CAN BE GIVEN A COAT 
OF VARNISH. 


tion, TORONTO. 


PLACEMARKERS 10 
a3, BRIGHTEN YOUR 
%+.:- CHRISTMAS TABLE 


There are many other interest- 
ing little ideas like these in 
the booklet **AROUND THE 
HOME”. Write for your copy to 
lom Gard, c/o MOLSON’S (ONTARIO) 
LIMITED, P.O. Box 490, Adelaide St. Sta- 


——— << 


INDIA INK 
FOR EYES 


Ue 


Swan FROM AUSTRIAN PINE 
CONE CEMENTED ON DISC OF 
WOOD. BORE HOLE IN CONE 
FOR PIPE CLEANER NECK.FOR 
HEAD, FASTEN TWO SCALES FROM 
ANOTHER CONE SHAPED To 

A POINT... 


TMITATION TURKEY FROM 
JACK PINE CONE... DRILL 
SMALL HOLE IN END. INTO 
IT PLACE PIPESTEM CLEANER 
BENT TO FORM THE HEAD 
AND NECK, 


| 





Split CLOSED PINE CONE 
DOWN CENTRE WITHA 
COPING SAW. FASTEN TWO 
ENDS TOGETHER WITH 
CEMENT ADO CLUSTER, 
OF CONES OR ACORNS. 


CANDLESTICKS 
FROM 

WGODEN BLOCKS 
4" SQUARE SANDED 
SMOOTH...BORE HOLES 
SIZE OF CANDLES TO 
BE USED. 
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ours preparing for Christmas. 
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_ MOLSON’S BREWERY LIMITED + ESTABLISHED 1786 


The Gards rely almost entirely 
on native material for Christ- 
mas decorations, other than 
lights and fancy tree ornaments, 

Every year the whole family 
has a cone-hunting spree in the 
country. Occasionally we draw 
the ire of some ‘‘country 
cousin’? but we usually try to 
secure them in well-wooded 
areas that are little frequented. 
We journey forth again when it 
comes time to gather evergreen 
boughs for our wreaths and 


other decorative purposes. 
Christmas Table Centre 


The Christmas table centre we 
used last year is illustrated. 
What could be more typically 
Canadian than the pressed oak 
or maple leaves and the collec- 
tion of cones ? Some of the cones 
can be dipped in bright red and 
bright green paint to add color 
to the arrangement. This year 
we plan to include evergreens to 
replace the leaves. In case you 
are interested in making the 
candle stick holders, instruc- 
tions are also given along witha 
couple of designs. 


Cone Place Markers 


To complete the slogan “‘let’s 
make it an evergreen Christ- 
mas’’, place markers are made 
from cones. Gather cones from 
the Austrian pine, larch and 
Jack pine when they are dry. 
Leave them in a sunny window 
or on top of the furnace over- 
night. The warmth will open 
them. Three types of cone place 
markers that have been used 


- 7! are illustrated. The whole fami- 


ly has a share in making them. 
This adds to the interest and 
the anticipation for that day of 
days so quickly approaching. It 


a ° aie i ‘ 
isfun d rawing on one s imagina- 


ation to help make the cones 
look as realistic as possible. It is 
surprising how closely some do 
resemble different types of birds 
when they are carefully select- 
ed, placed and finished. All I 
hope is that you have as much 


fun in your house as we have in 
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AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
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